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The CaPEHART “New Amsterdam”... with AM, FM, radio and three-speed phonograph 


“ently Gl Hs. 


“Vears-Ahead” 
Television by 


A new Capehart stands in the place of honor—a gift for every member 
of the family. And what a gift—television that’s years ahead in clarity and 
sharpness of picture, years ahead in tonal fidelity. International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation presents Capehart through its associate, 
Capehart-Farnsworth Corporation. See it. Give it! There’s a Capehart 


just right for your family, and just right for your pocketbook. 


International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, New York 


For full information on Capehart, write to New CAPEHART phonograph -radios with 
Capehart-Farnsworth Corporation, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana world-famed Capehart tone! (Above) 











ean't eat promises 


INCE TIME BEGAN, governments have promised 
security in exchange for freedom. Of course they 
don’t word it that way; they say “to provide you with 
security we must have authority, so we can buy for 
you the food, homes, education, clothing you need.” 
So you vote them the authority—and keep hordes of 
give-away bureaucrats in power. And what do they 
give you? Nothing, for they have nothing to give. 
The food, homes, everything has to be produced, and 
you and I and others like us are the only ones who 
will or can produce them. The more you and I produce, 
the more you and I will have—not because of some 
bureaucrat but because that’s the unchangeable law 
of economics—we get paid out of what we produce. 
What the world needs is fewer promises and more 
productivity. 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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THE UNITED STATES NEWS 


; WORLD REPORT 
fought for their shop and their rights. —— 
“All right, then,” said the irate vice U. S. WEEKLY 


“I will bring them to their 


Russia’s small businessmen have their trou- 
bles, too it’s those bureaucrats . . . The 
following is reprinted from the Russian news- 
paper Pravda, as translated by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Slavic Studies. The text follows: 
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chairman, 
senses.” \ 

And he sealed the main entrance and Central saa Sout 
later the service entrance to the shop. we to. oth 





America, Spair 





When I meet Comrade Antsupov, head 
of the local radio shop, we greet each Washington, ‘1. C.. under the act of Marc 
other not with the usual “hello” or “good S.0.S., Comrade A PA ete aT 
morning” but in a different way: The radio technicians filled the air Se ee 
“Well, Comrade Antsupov, how are — with distress signals. The province (Com- 
vou doing? Still holding out?” munist) party committee and the Repub- 
“We're holding out.” he answers cheer- __ lic representative of the Ministry of Com- 
fully. “We're fighting!” munications took a hand. 
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an interminable story . doing? Still holding out?” 

Some time ago the officials of the “So we are,” he answered gaily. “It’s 
Voroshilovgrad province executive com- easy now. The Republic Government 
has ordered Comrade Reshetnyak, the 
chairman of the province executive com- 
mittee, to open another radio shop in the 
center of the citv. However, there is a 


mittee got the impression that their 
offices were not quite up to par and that 
this might reflect adversely on their pres- 
tige. So they decided to have some 
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were studied. The first consisted of very bad turn. Instead of a new radio ca ee ae ee 


erecting a new building ... The second shop being opened, the first one was S. Groettum, Iva Holland, Lucy Cobb Jones, | 
Kathleen McGrath. 


was to survey old buildings near the ex- 
ecutive committee and to free them of 
the various organizations, stores and pri- 
vate individuals occupying them. 

Inasmuch as construction of a building 
is a tedious affair, the second way was 
adopted as the easiest. Comrade Tokma- 
kov, the committee’s vice chairman, was 
entrusted with its execution. 


Move On, Comrade 

The agent, without any extraordinary 
efforts, evicted some families and organ- 
izations with low resistance from their 
coveted quarters. There was only one 
obstacle left in his way: a canned-food 
store. But as Comrade Tokmakov was 
also boss of the city’s trade, he decided 
to show the canned goods special favor 
and to transfer them to the premises 
occupied by the radio shop. As for the 
radio shop, it was to be liquidated .. . 

But the radio technicians stubbornly 


closed down. 

The other day I met my old friend 
again. 

“Well, how are things, Comrade Ant- 
supov, still holding out?” 

“No. Things are bad again,” he said. 
“Today is the third since we stopped all 
work. We're waiting for Kiev and the 
province party committee to intervene.” 


Comrades, a Lesson 

It is to be hoped that this time, the 
fourth, the comrades from Kiev and 
those of the province party committee 
will solve the case definitely and that 
behind this seemingly petty squabble 
about some shop or other they will finally 
see the main difficulty: the faulty leader- 
ship of certain province officials who 
at times show a profound tendency not 
to a serious statesmanlike approach to 
everyday affairs, but to dubious “easy 
ways.” 
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Over 600,000 Bell Telephone People 
Are Helping to Get Things Done 


It takes many things, all put together, to 
provide good telephone service for a big and 
busy Nation. 

There are telephone instruments and switch- 
boards and buildings and almost endless miles 
of wires and cables across the country. 

These are important. But they could not 
possibly do the job without the skill, loyalty 
and courtesy of more than 600,000 Bell Tele- 
phone men and women. 


That is the vital human force that puts life 
into all of this telephone equipment and makes 
it work smoothly and efficiently for millions of 
people. That is the priceless asset of the Nation’s 
telephone system. 

Essential as they are in peace, the skill, cour- 
tesy and energy of Bell Telephone people are of 
even greater value in time of national defense. 
They are now helping the country’s industries 
and armed forces to get things done. 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM BY 
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Improved machinery 
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ACCOUNTING MACHINE COST i 


66 9” 
A FRACTION OF THE OPERATOR'S COST PAYS FOR THIS Oational 
... YET IT CAN DOUBLE HER VALUE TO YOU! 


Over the lifetime of the average 
Nationa] Accounting Machine its 
cost is only a fraction (usually about 
1/10) of the operator’s cost. Yet it 
can double her value to you. 

While savings vary, they are always 
substantial. Often they repay the en- 
tire cost of the National equipment 
within a year—then run on year after 
year as handsome profit. 

Your operator is pleased, too, be- 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


cause her work is made easier. And 
she can utilize part of the time saved 
to obtain for you (with this same 
National) other valuable, 
making information about your busi- 
ness... facts you may always have 
wanted, but never had because you 
thought they were too expensive. 


money- 


Ask our local National representa- 
tive to show you the savings—and 
other benefits—in your business. 






Get this FREE 
20-page booklet 
from your local 


representative, 







or write to the 


Company at 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 
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Keep out of war with Red China. That's the main plank now in U.S. foreign 
policy. It is emphasized by both President Truman and Secretary Acheson. 
Immediate aim is to keep the Korean war from spreading. U.S. doesn't even 
threaten Manchurian bases, from which planes fly against U.S. troops. The 
President goes so far as to describe those bases as "privileged sanctuary." 
China is further told to lay aside fears that either the U.S. or United 
Nations harbors any designs against Manchuria or any other Chinese territory. 
Settlement by negotiation of China's interest in the Manchurian-Korean 
border and the power plants along the Yalu River is offered by Mr. Acheson. 
Chinese Communists are being offered every "out" in the Korean situation. 

















Still, the President's disclaimers of any hostile intent against China are 
Toe qualified by a hint that any aggressive action by Chinese forces in Korea will be 
resisted. The next move, guite definitely, is up to the Chinese Communists. 


Next Chinese move, as it looks now, is to be before the United Nations. 
= A diplomatic front is to replace the Korean war front in coming maneuvers. 
COST Fighting in Korea recently has been confined to patrol engagements. 

U.N. is to hear the Chinese side of the case. A delegation from Communist 
China is en route to Lake Success. That promises to postpone decisions. 

Final decision on whether it's to be local war in Korea or all-out war 
will not be made for some weeks. That still seems to be up to Soviet Russia. 
































Operations of U.S. business will be determined by the decision on war. 
Material controls, expanding slowly now, will speed up with war. 
Military demands will skyrocket any time that all-out war looks imminent. 
Requirements for rearmament still aren't definite, but decisions will be 

made in a hurry if forthcoming negotiations at Lake Success come to nothing. 

A step-up in arms building is assured in any event. General Bradley's 
statement that Korea almost stripped the U.S. of reserve strength is to have 
great effect. Only question is how fast the rearmanent program is to continue. 








































War's course, thus, is to dominate domestic policy in the period ahead. 
Senator Taft, even so, is the man to watch in any policy decisions. 
The Taft influence in Congress is strengthened immeasurably. It's likely 
to be Taft, not Truman, who has the final say on foreign and domestic issues. 

In the Senate, policy promises to be decided by Republican Senator Taft and 
Democratic Senators George and Byrd. They see almost alike on tax policy, labor 
policy, arms policy, spending policy. None is at all radical. 








































Senator Taft already has tipped his hand on foreign policy. He wants to 
know whether Europe actually is the first line of U.S. defense, whether an Army 
of 3 million is really needed, how to raise the money for a world defense plan. 







In more specific terms, this attitude is indicated in Congress: 
Western European aid is to be cut substantially. All requests are to be 
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screened carefully. Military aid to Europe is to get a screening, too. 
Yugoslav grant will be questioned, but probably will get final approval. 
Military budget will get a thorough going over. Congress will have to be 
solidly convinced that the armed services need all the money they will ask for, 
Universal military service--call-up of all 19-year-olds--stands a better 
chance. Defense Department is working on a plan to link universal military 
training with the draft as a means of maintaining an adequate armed force. 
Domestic spending plans promise to be trimmed to the bone. Taft-Byrd-George 
combination takes a dim view of any proposals for heavy dollar outlays. 
You can be sure that the coming Congress will take a long look at a dollar 
before its spending will be approved. That is unless war upsets all plans. 














Taxes, nevertheless, are to be raised. Leaders in the new Congress are 
believers in conservative financial policies and in balanced budgets. 

Excess-profits tax, however, is much less of a sure thing. 

Administration plan for an excess-profits tax is not at all popular. You 
get the Treasury profits-tax proposal on page 64 and an analysis on page 48. 

Business protests against an excess-profits levy are likely to carry more 
weight in the next Congress than in the Congress thit now is about to wind up. 

Present Congress is very unlikely to adopt an excess-profits levy. If the 
tax bill is not held up in the House, Senate probably will hold it up. 

House Republicans already have indicated that they want to consider some 
alternatives to an excess-profits tax, but Democrats have voted that down. So 
the prospect grows that tax legislation is to be put over until January. 














Congress, in fact, might find the budget situation better than expected. 

Treasury estimates a 2-billion-dollar deficit for the year ending June 30, 
1951. But present trends indicate that Treasury estimates may be conservative. 

A budget surplus for the current fiscal year is a definite possibility. 

Income for the period is now indicated at 44.3 billion dollars. 

Outgo, at present and projected spending rates, is around 435 billion. 

Surplus, on this basis, is indicated at 1.3 billion dollars. 

This outlook undoubtedly will influence Congress on tax policy. Big 
question, however, is how much more revenue is needed to balance the budget for 
the year ending June 30, 1952. That depends on the military outlay. Barring 
all-out war, a tax increase to raise 5 to 10 billion promises to be adequate. 





Inflation control is to rely on the indirect approach for some months. 

Persuasion is to be tried by Alan Valentine, Economic Stabilization Admin- 
istrator, for the period just ahead. Industry is to be asked to refrain from 
raising prices. Unions are to be asked to go slow on wage demands. 

Credit controls on installment sales and home mortgages are to be given 
time to become effective. Aim of these controls is to cut civilian demand. 

Higher taxes on individuals also are expected to cut purchasing power. The 
decision on taxes, of course, must be made by the incoming Congress. 

Direct controls over prices and wages are not planned any time soon. 

The official controllers also have decided that, if prices are controlled, 
wage controls must follow. They realize that Congress will insist on that. 














Biggest threat of continued inflation lies in the present wage trend. 
Wages are rising at the fastest rate in history and continue to rise. 
Automatic wage increases are ahead. A large number of union contracts now 
call for annual increases in wages as rewards for productivity. Many union 
contracts also provide periodic wage boosts to keep pace with living costs. 
Wage-price outlook, therefore, is for a continuing upward spiral. 











Government planners are aware of this outlook. They will try, but they 
don't really expect to ride out this emergency without wage-price controls. 
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WHICH KIND OF PROTECTION 
DO YOU NEED MOST? 


Or Against Flats Here? 


Against Blowouts Here? 


- 
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xX BLOWOUT 


IF YOU DRIVE MOSTLY ON THE HIGHWAYS at usual highway 
speeds, you're always faced with the possibility of a blow- 
out—that sudden loss of air that can mean sudden death for 
you and your family. You see, no tire or tube is blowout- 
proof, But there is a way to avoid blowout accidents. Equip 
your car with LifeGuard Safety Tubes by Goodyear. They 
make a blowout harmless! 


How LifeGuard Safety Tubes can save your life! 





LIFEGUARD 























2. Reserve air in cord fab- 
ric inner chamber supports 
car long enough for a safe, 
smooth stop. 


1. LifeGuards have two air 
chambers. In case of blow- 
Out, only outer chamber 
gives way. 


No tube or tire in the world will protect you 
against both punctures and blowouts. Goodyear, 
however, offers you the best protection against 








sie crepes : eee : : 5B , 
IF YOU DRIVE MOSTLY IN THE CITY, you're always faced 
with the possibility of a puncture, that gradual loss of air 
that causes a flat and all the trouble that goes with it. 
Goodyear has a special protection that rids city drivers of 
flats caused by punctures. Get Goodyear Puncture Seal 
Tubes. These double-action tubes seal punctures... 
automatically! 


How Puncture Seal Tubes seal themselves! 








PUNCTURING OBJECT 
SEALED BY TUBES 
INTERNAL LAYER OF 


PUNCTURING O8J/ECT 
SQUEEZED TIGHT BY 


TUBES EXTERNAL LAYER 


OF RUBBER 








2. Gummy plastic closes in 
around object. When object 
is removed, plastic seals 


1. Tube is compressed. 
When pierced, it grips firm- 
ly, instantly. Prevents es- 
cape of air. hole. 


either punctures or blowouts. It’s just a question 
of deciding which kind of protection you need 
most—and getting it! 


LIFEGUARD SAFETY TUBES and PUNCTURE SEAL TUBES 


GOOD*ZYEAR 


LifeGuard, T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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U.S. Troops in French Ports... Treasury Really Dislikes 
Excess-Profits Tax...Election Result: CIO-AFL Merger? 


Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder 
is carrying out White House wishes in 
trying to get an excess-profits tax 
passed by Congress. Actually, the 
Treasury opposes the tax as too diffi- 
cult to administer and too hard to 
apply fairly to all corporations. 


kK *® *® 


A CIO-AFL merger becomes more 
possible as a result of the elections. 
Labor leaders realize that thay have 
lost political influence and are adopt- 
ing the view that the labor movement 
now needs all the co-operation it can 


get. 
a Sa 


Senator Robert A. Taft was regarded 
so highly as a member of the U.S. 
Senate by two prominent Southern 
Democrats that they offered to go to 
Ohio during the recent campaign to 
speak in behalf of the Taft candidacy. 


ae ek 


Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson is re- 
ported to have said privately that he 
thought he could talk President Tru- 
man out of any plan to name him 
Secretary of State. 


xk * 


John Foster Dulles continues to get 
top mention from both Republican 
and Democratic supporters of the 
Truman foreign policy as the logical 
person to succeed Dean Acheson as 
Secretary of State. They say Mr. 
Dulles offers the best promise of res- 
cuing a bipartisan policy. 


xk * 


Anna Rosenberg’s appointment as As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense was de- 
signed in part to quiet fears that the 
Defense Department would be domi- 
nated by the military under General 
George C. Marshall as Secretary. 


x * * 


Union leaders are not entirely happy 
over the appointment of Mrs. Rosen- 
berg to head the Defense Depart- 
ment’s man-power setup. She is 


friendly to labor but is not a union 
official. When labor leaders talk of 
getting a voice in defense agencies, 
they mean one of their own number, 
not a friendly outsider. 


K x x 


Senator Wayne Morse, of Oregon, 
who would like a place on the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, is get- 
ting the cold shoulder from regular 
Republicans. They think that Mr. 
Morse is too close to the ‘Fair Deal” 
to be truly bipartisan. 


x * * 


Walter J. Kohler, Jr., newly elected 
Republican Governor of Wisconsin, is 
being mentioned by some Wisconsin 
Republicans as a possible opponent of 
Senator Joseph McCarthy in the 1952 
primaries. The Kohler supporters 
disapprove of some of Senator Mc- 
Carthy’s methods. 


K ® & 


Wayne Coy, Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, is said 
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to be ready to resign. He is tired of 
the constant squabble over color tele- 
vision. 


xk * 


Announcement by Economic Co-op. 
eration Administration of dollar loans 
to Spain is timed to pave the way for 
Congress to approve a dollar grant to 
Tito of Yugoslavia. Administration 
officials are convinced that aid to 
Yugoslavia could not gain approval 
unless some gesture were made to- 
ward Spain. 


K *& & 


Intelligence reports from Paris say 
that the French Army still has 200 
officers who are Communists and that 
five are colonels, commanding regi- 
ments on active duty. These reports 
are somewhat upsetting to U.S. de- 
fense officials who have been assured 
by the French Government that Com- 
munist officers will not get their hands 
on arms the U.S. delivers to France. 


x * *® 


U.S. troops have been stationed in 
France after months of quiet negotia- 
tions. The Americans are on duty at 
two French ports that are to be used 
to help move supplies to U.S. troops 
in Germany. U.S. Army officials hope 
the presence of the troops will dis- 
courage Commuunist-led demonstra- 
tions against U.S. aid. 


x kek 


General Douglas MacArthur, as com- 
mander of U.N. forces in Korea, is 
giving the British Foreign Office some 
concern. The Foreign Office fears that 
he may take some step that would 
contribute to spreading the Far East- 
ern war. All U.N. diplomats, in fact, 
are afraid of an “incident” in Korea 
that might touch off a general wat. 


x & * 


Ralph Bunche, Nobel peace-prize 
winner and U. N. mediator in Pales- 
tine, is being considered for the U.N. 
job of directing Korean relief aftet 
that war is over. 
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The Pilgrims of 1621 
They had so little 

Yet they found it 

In their hearts 

To give Thanks 

For what they had. 


We Americans of 1950 
We have so much 

We, too, 

Give Thanks 

For what we have. 


* * * 
We have Freedom... 


God’s richest gift 
And today 

The lingering hope 
Of the oppressed 
In other lands. 

We live Freedom 
In our shops 

And offices 

And plants 

On our farms 

And in our homes. 


For that Freedom 
We give thanks. 


We have Courage... 
To defend 

The cause 

Of Freedom 

“With our lives 

Our fortunes 

And 

Our sacred honor.” 


For that Courage 
We give thanks. 

* * * 
We have Memories... 
We do not forget 
American bravery 
And sacrifice 
At 
Valley Forge 
Tripoli 
The Alamo 
Gettysburg 
San Juan Hill 
The Argonne 
Normandy Beaches 
Iwo Jima 
And 
Korea. 
For those Memories 
We give thanks. 





Thanksgiving 


We have Faith... 


In God 

In Nations 

In Man 

And in ourselves. 
For that Faith 
We give thanks. 


* * * 
We have Hope... 
That the 


United Nations 

Will unite 

All the Peoples 

Of God’s world 

In everlasting 

Peace. 

For that Hope 

We give thanks. 
x *& * 


We have the Bell 
The Liberty Bell 
Whose inspiring 
Chimes 

Now echo on 
Foreign shores 
And whose 

Song of Freedom 
Is drowning out 


REPUBLIC 


Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


A GOOD PLACE TO WORK-— 
A GOOD PLACE TO STAY 


The bloody dirge 
Of Communism. 


For that Bell 
We give thanks. 


* * * 
We have Unity... 


That amazes 
And confuses 
Our enemies. 
Though we may 
Disagree 
Among ourselves 
On many things, 
At any real threat 
To our country 
Or to our Freedom 
Our differences 
Are set aside and 
A united America 
Rises in her 
Might. 
For that Unity 
We give thanks. 
x * * 
We have Wisdom... 
To realize that 
All our foes 
Are not behind 
The Iron Curtain 





And to know that 
There are many 
Enemies at home 
Who seek 
Stealthily to 

Take our freedoms 
From us, 

From our children 
And from our 
Children’s 
Children. 


For that Wisdom 
We give thanks. 


* * * 
And so we pray: 


Give to us all 
The strength 

To spread Freedom 
Abroad... 

To keep Freedom 
Athome... 

To pass Freedom 
On to the 

Next generation 
And to unborn 
Generations 

In a world 

At peace. 





Garewal OF 748 Winds 


This is the “throat” of the great wind 
tunnel in Boeing’s aerodynamic labora- 
tories. Through it, forced by giant fans, 
blow winds of ten times gale force — 
winds moving at the speed of sound! 

The Boeing wind tunnel is already 
the only one of its size, speed and 
capacity owned by a single aircraft 
manufacturer. Now being substantially 
expanded, its improved aerodynamic 
research facilities will open a new field 
of precision testing on advanced-type 


aircraft at trans-sonic and super-sonic 
speeds. 

Delicate instruments record 
detail as scale models react to varving 
air velocities in the tunnel throat. 
Structural strains are accurately calcu- 
lated. Yaw and flutter are translated 
into lines on a moving graph. If there is 
a question about any part of the plane’s 


every 


design, the answer shows up here. 
The wind tunnel is but one example 
of the unique research facilities 


Among Boeing's facilities for research and development are Acoustics, Aerodynamic, 


Armament, Electrical, Electronic, Flight Test, Hydraulic, Mechanical Equipment, 





available to Bocing’s more than 3000 
engincers. 

Technical genius at the great Scattle 
plant has the finest of equipment at 
its finger tips. And neither equipment 
nor engineering know-how are limited 
to the field of aeronautics. The com- 
pany’s achievements in experimental 
research cover the whole broad range 
of technological development. When 
an enginecring problem is put up to 
Boeing, you can count on results. 


SOLEMN G 


Metallurgical, Physical Research, Propulsion, and Structural Test Laboratories, as well as the Boeing Wind Tunnel. 
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EFFECT OF CUTBACKS 


Many Will Be Out of Work, but Only Briefly 


Layoffs are ahead for some 
people, even as the boom goes 
on. But, in most cases, finding a 
new job won't be hard. 

Controls, cuts in civilian sup- 
plies are to slow some compa- 
nies. Others will be forced to 
close up shop. 

But, over all, defense orders 
will take up any slack. Most 
workers fired by one plant will 
find they're wanted in another. 


A lot of peuple are going to have to 
change jobs in months just ahead. 
Cutbacks in civilian supplies of scarce 
materials will force layoffs. The cut in 
civilian use of aluminum, ordered by 
the National Production Authority, 
offers just a foretaste of things to come. 

What has happened to aluminum will 
happen before long to other scarce 
metals. Copper and nickel will come un- 
der tight controls. Government will order 
cutbacks in use of lead, tin, zinc, cobalt, 
tungsten, other short items. Priority or- 
ders already are cutting into civilian 





NPA‘S HARRISON 
. some dislocations 
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use: of steel. There may be direct cut- 
backs later on. Production of automo- 
biles, appliances, radio and_ television 
sets will be reduced. Construction, un- 
der control, will lag. 

Industry and workers face serious dis- 
locations. Some companies, failing to get 
war orders, will be forced out of busi- 
ness. A good many workers, once they 
are laid off, will have trouble finding new 
jobs. To keep working, some will have to 
move to war-boom areas. 

Employment, over all, however, is 
to hold high. No epidemic of unem- 
ployment on a national scale appears 
to be in the cards. While lavofts will 
become a problem in some areas, there 
will be severe labor shortages in other 
areas. People who are willing to move 
are not likely to have much trouble keep- 
ing employed. 

With fairly brief interruptions during 
this transition period from civilian pro- 
duction to defense production, the gen- 
eral trend of employment in U.S. is to 
continue upward. 

In 10 months of 1950, civilian em- 
ployment increased by 2.2 million, reach- 
ing a record 61.3 million in October. 
Unemployment, during the same period, 
dropped from 4.1 million to 2.2 million. 
The nation, thus, goes into the transition 
period in a situation of almost tull em- 
ployment. 

This is an important factor in measur- 
ing the national impact of local pockets 
of unemployment that are beginning to 
develop around the country. 

In the next few months, total em- 
ployment of civilians is likely to remain 
near present levels, despite cutbacks. 
Total production will not decline much, 
if at all. As some lines slump, others 
will pick up. Companies that manufac- 
ture aircraft, aircraft parts, machinery, 
ordnance and instruments will be step- 
ping up production and hiring more men. 

Personal incomes will rise. Consumers, 
unable to buy all the refrigerators, tele- 
vision sets and other things that they 
want and can pay for, will have more 
money to spend on goods that are not 
affected by cutbacks. 

Unemployment will rise only mod- 
erately—ftrom 2.2 million in October to 
about 2.5 million in February, 1951. It 
still will be small by past standards. 

Military forces, meanwhile, will be 


taking men in growing numbers. Between 
now and February, the armed forces 
are likely to expand from 1.7 million 
to 2.2 million. This will take up much 
of the slack in man power in transition 
months. 

By mid-1951, the trend in employ- 
ment will be sharply upward. If there is 
a man-power problem then, it will be a 
labor shortage, not unemployment. De- 
fense production will be rolling. Soft- 
goods industries will be booming. Per- 
sonal incomes will be hitting new highs. 
Military strength will be up to 2.8 mil- 
lion, maybe higher. 

Civilian employment, by that time, is 
likely to have reached 62.8 million, or 
about 1.5 million above the current level. 
Unemployment probably will have been 
cut down to 2 million. 

By the end of 1951, defense produc- 
tion probably will have reached its peak. 
War industry will have taken over where 
civilian industry left off. Production, in 
total, will be considerably above what it 
is now. 

Civilian employment, by that time, is 
likely to be up to 64.1 million. There 
will be more women in the working force. 
Thousands of retired people will be back 
on the job. Unemployment probably will 
be down to around 1 million, which, for 
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ALUMINUM: ITS USE IS ALREADY CUT 
. . . just a foretaste of things to come? 


practical purposes, is just about rock 
bottom. 

What’s ahead for 1951, in short, is 
a period of high and rising prosperity. 
For the year as a whole, the man-power 
shortage will overshadow the temporary 
problem of local areas of unemployment. 
But, for now, the trouble to be produced 
by cutbacks looms large in affected in- 
dustries. 

In aluminum, the cutback, almost 
surely, will cause layoffs after the first 
of the year, when civilian uses will be re- 
duced to 65 per cent of the average of 
the period January-June, 1950. William 
H. Harrison, NPA Administrator, ad- 
mitted this possibility. 





Some fabricators declared it would put 
them out of business. Most of them fore- 
saw layoffs. 

However, some of the biggest users of 
aluminum thought they could switch to 
other metals that might be more plentiful 
than aluminum. 

There was talk in some aluminum- 
using industries of rolling the metal thin- 
ner, making it go farther. Also, there is 
the point that, before long, some of the 
companies using aluminum for civilian 
goods will have defense contracts that 
will keep them busy. 

At least temporarily, however, there is 
hardship ahead for many aluminum fab- 
ricators and their employes. 


-General Motors 


AUTO PRODUCTION: STEEL SHORTAGES HURT 
. . . @ dip in output is being predicted 


In automobiles, some manufacturers 
are predicting an early and rather sharp 
reduction in output, whether NPA orders 
a direct cutback or not. Credit restric. 
tions are bearing down. Also, the auto 
industry is beginning to feel the shortage 
of steel. 

Ford Motor Co. announced the tem. 
porary layoft of 50,000 workers. This was 
caused partly by a material shortage. 
partly by a slowdown in the Rouge steel. 
rolling mill. 

As a rule, however, the automobile in. 
dustry will get rid of overtime—six-day 
wecks, nine-hour days—before laying of 
workers. All the companies expect big 
war contracts in time, and hesitate to let 
skilled workers go. 

Still, some additional layoffs are to be 
expected. It will take months to convert 
to production of tanks, airplane engines 
and other major war equipment. On the 
other hand, some parts manufacturers 
will be able to switch to war production 
fairly fast. Expansion here would help 
to take up the employment slack ex- 
pected in the automobile industry. 

In appliances, the shortages of steel, 
aluminum, copper and other metals are 
causing trouble. This industry, pretty 
generally, will get war work, but there 
will be a time lag, during which some 
workers will be laid off. 

Nash-Kelvinator has stopped produc- 
tion of refrigerators and electric ranges 
at two plants, idling 5,200 workers. 

General Electric announced it would 
cut output of civilian goods by about 20 
per cent in 1951. However, the company 
did not anticipate layoffs, as defense con- 
tracts would fill in the gap. 

In television and radio, the shift 
to war output will be fast and easy. The 
industry also has some defense contracts, 
and expects others in time to prevent any 
big-scale idling of plants or workers. As 
one manufacturer put it, “We can con- 
vert on a dime.” 

In construction, the dollar volume in 
1951 is likely to be within 15 per cent of 
the record level of 1950. But the pattern 
of building activity will shift. Home 
building will decline sharply. Industrial 
and utility construction will pick up. In 
many places, there will be unemploy- 
ment in the building trades. In others, 
notably the industrial areas, there prob- 
ably will be shortages of construction 
labor. 

Dislocations, ow _ starting. will 
spread. Here and there, in months just 
ahead, the atmosphere will be one of 
hard times. But as aluminum fabricators 
and appliance makers lay men off, the 
aircraft companies and other big-time 
war contractors will be taking them on. 
For the country as a whole, the outlook 
for the worker and his boss is pretty good. 
The end of the boom is not yet in sight. 
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WHO WORKS—WHO FIGHTS? 


Task of Mrs. Rosenberg Is to Guide Decisions 


Where to get the men the 
armed forces need is the big 
problem ahead. Solving it will 
affect everyone of fighting age. 

Decisions on who works, who 
fights are being assigned to 
Anna Rosenberg, man-power 


expert. 
Present draft will not produce 


the men needed, even with fewer 
deferments. Some key workers, 
students, others now ‘‘draft 
proof’ may have to go. 


Nearly everyone of military age, or 
with Reserve status, or with a skilled 
job in industry, stands to be affected 
by man-power decisions soon to be 
made. 

These decisions, forced by a coming 
shortage of both fighting men and work- 
ers under scheduled remobiiization pl: ns, 
are certain to alter this country’s policy 
on the draft and deferment of students 
and key men. They will aflect policv 
also on training and recall of Reservists. 
They will result in stronger indirect man- 
power controls. In the end, these Ceci- 
sions may lead to a program of universal 
service for all youths as they come of 
working age. 

How drastic the new regulations will 
be depends, in large measure, on the 
new man-power boss of the armed 
forces, Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg. Mrs. 
Rosenberg, energetic, persuasive, widely 
experienced in man-power planning. and 
a specialist in large-scale personnel prob- 
lems of both industry and Government, 
is taking over as Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for man power and _ personuel. 

For that position, she has a_back- 
ground that includes operation of a large 
consulting service on man-power prob- 
lems for clients such as Macy’s and ihe 
Rockefeller’s, experience ‘as a regional 
director of the War Manpower Co:nm.is- 
sion and a consultant on man power to 
the National Security Resources Board. 
She had a son in the wartime Army. And 
she spent some time in uniform herself as 
President Roosevelt’s representative in 
Europe to report, in 1914 and 1915, on 
problems of returning soldiers. 

The problem io be ‘e<od in ev'ting 
men for the remobilization program is 
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being brought out now by the appoint- 
ment of Mrs. Rosenberg. The extent of 
the problem, and the character of its 
solution, can best be seen in the cold 
facts and figures on what is needed. 

To get a 3-million-man force is the 
immediate job. As the chart on this 
page shows, one youth in every three of 
wilitary age must end up in the armed 
that program, with just 


forces under 


800,000 draftees. But, even in wartime, 
roughly 25 per cent of the 19-vear-olds 
were rejected for physical reasons by 
an Army badly in need of man power. 
So, even if there were no deferments, 
only about 750,000 men a year could be 
dratted under present draft regulations, 
or tewer than the number needed. 

To build a stand-by torce ready to 
move on short nolice, at the same time, 


PROBLEM FOR MAN-POWER PLANNERS: 
Where to Get Rest of a 3-Million Fighting Force 


* Total man power of military age, 19 to 26................ 9,000,000 


Now in the armed forces.... 


* Remaining pool of draft-age civilions...................... 7,300,000 


Veterans in this group, draft exempt....3,500,000 


* Leaving a nonveteran pool of 


Those with dependents........ 


1,000,000 


Not up to present physical standards 1,100,000 


© Which leaves available (including students, scientists 


and skill-d workers)........ 


¢ Men n-eded from this nonveteran group to fill out 


a 3,000,000-man force.... 


barely enough nonveterans of draft age 
available to fill the remaining quotas 

This means that, even with large num- 
bers of Reservists already called to ae- 
tive dutv. draft deferments for students 
and skilled workers mav have to be 
pared tar down to fill out the ranks. 
About 1.3 million more men are needed, 
largely from the craft. 

To maintain that force, however, is 
to be more difficult than raising it in the 
first place. The need will be for about 
800,000 men a vear, to replace those 
completing their military service. If the 
present pool of drattable vouths from 
19 to 26 is used up, draftees then must 
al: come trom the pool of vouths reach- 


ing 19 each vear. That means a vearly 


pool of about 1 million men to furnish 


raises another major man-power prob- 
lem As Gen. Omar Bradley, Chairman 
of the Joint Chiets of Stafl, puts it: 
“".. the manifest intent of Con.munist ag- 
gression «1s shown in Korea has shortened 
the readiness time tor American forces. 
Somehow, we must modiftv our Reserve 
and National Guard svstem—ground, air 
and naval—to meet this new  require- 
ment.” 

What the planners want here is fully 
manned Reserve units, trained together 
and ready to move out on short notice. 
That means many more Reservists, and 
probably some active military duty for 
Reservists who are not veterans. 

Provision for war industry, mean- 
while, complicates the problem of Mrs. 
Rosenberg. In broad terms, according to 
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SECRETARY MARSHALL AND MRS. 
A question of putting the right people 


General Bradley, ‘ we will have to 
maintain, for many years to come, large 
forces which may cut into the man power 
available for industry and production.” 
More specifically, the problem is this: 

About 2 million more workers may be 
needed to produce the military equip- 
ment and supplies now being ordered, 
and to keep filling defense orders for an 
expanded military force. 

Normal increase in the working force, 
however, is a net of only 500,000 per- 
sons a year. So, in order to get increased 
production, more people must be brought 
back into the civilian working force 
and, at the same time, military planners 
may have to refrain from calling into 
the armed forces those with badly needed 
war-industry skills. It is also important 
to these military planners to have more 
workers trained in skills needed to pro- 
duce war goods. 

These are the big problems facing the 
new Assistant Secretary. Their solution, 
without the benefit of wartime controls, 
is to call for gradual but radical changes 
in the present system of calling up men 
for military service and for providing 
trained man power for Reserve forces 
and defense industry. 

The outlook for the individual young 
man, on this basis, is certain to be 
altered. He can get some indication of 
what lies ahead, however, from the direc- 
tion of man-power planning now getting 
under way. For example: 

Draft, after January, is certain to in- 
crease in size, probably by about 50 per 
cent. A draft deferment is to be progres- 
sively harder to get next year, with many 
local boards scraping the bottom of the 
barrel by year’s end. Then, by 1952, the 
present system probably will be found in- 
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-Harris & Ewing 
ROSENBERG 
in the right jobs 


adequate to fill military needs and either 
a new system will be installed or draft- 
ees period of active service will be ex- 
tended well beyond the present 21 
months. 

Basic difficulty here is a shortage of 
draft-age youths. While the total U.S. 
population has increased by 20 million 
over prewar 1940, the depression-born 
age group of 14-through-24 now is actual- 
lv 2 million men smaller than the cor- 
responding age group in the 1940 mobi- 
lization period. 

Reserves, which have furnished 
nearly twice as many men to the active 
armed forces as has Selective Service in 
the mobilization to date, will call up 





fewer in the months ahead. That policy 
is set. But, at the same time, an effort jc 
to be made to increase the size of the 
stand-by forces. 

An inkling of what may lie ahead was 
given last week by General Bradley jy 
these words: “For example, perhaps we 
should maintain some National 
divisions at 100 per cent offi 
and 85 to 90 per cent enlisted 
with every soldier in these divi 
ing had the benefit of a couple of years 
of active service. If this were the 


Guard 
strength 
trength, 


ns hav- 


Case, 
then some National Guard divisions 
could be available for combat almost 
immediately. 

“Similarly, some of our Reserve units 
should be brought up to this standard, 
In addition to their officer personnel, 
their enlisted men should have a!! had at 
least two years’ training, and units 


should have annual training periods to 
keep them up to date.” 

Universal military training 
while, is to be reconsidered. Mrs 
berg was a member of the President's 
board that recommended UMT. She 
points out now that circumstances have 
changed since that time, making this sys- 
tem less practical. Yet some phases of 
the UMT plan are sure to be included in 
the man-power planning ahead 

Universal service, in some form, is 
the plan being considered most seriously 
at this time. That involves “drafting” all 
young men at the age of 19 or 20. putting 
some directly in the armed forces, others 
in training programs to learn war-indus- 
trv skills, others in civil-defense posts. 

Those are the prospects. The outcome 
will be decided in large part by the De- 
fense Departmerit’s new Assistant Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Rosenberg. 


mean- 
Rosen- 


—Castens 


ARMY INDUCTEES 
Vital war industries must be supplied with men, too 
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INSIDE STORY 


OF A 


Native American Who Turned 


Can an American of average 
circumstances, happy with job 
and family, be turned by black- 
mail into a spy for the Commu- 
nists, willing to give or sell his 
country’s secrets to Russia? 

Could this really happen to a 
normal, hard-working man, an 
active church worker, a home- 
loving man with a charming wife 
and family? 

The answer is yes. And it is 
based on the facts in this article, 
which have just been gathered 
from official sources. 


Alfred Dean Slack seemed as nearly 
normal and average as an American 
could be. Now he is serving a term in 
prison for giving war secrets to Russia. 
And his friends and neighbors at Clay, 
N. Y., just outside Syracuse, are trying 
to figure out how it happened. 

Until one day last June, Slack fitted 
snugly into the community at Clay. He 
merged easily with the crowd. He was 
44, of medium height, a little too heavy, 
like many others of his age. He wore 
timless glasses, looked a little like a pre- 
occupied college professor. 

Slack had a good job. He had a new 
Cape Cod bungalow that he had built 
with his own hands. He was proud of it, 
and proud of his wife and two young 
children. His spare time went into work 
on the house. In idle moments, he liked 
to play the organ in his living room, or 
work at wood carving, or thumb through 
the chemical and scientific books in his 
little library. He was at home and 
loved it. He had been born within a 
dozen miles of the place where he lived. 

Neighbors tabbed him as “a nice guy.” 
One said: “He’s a quiet fellow, but I like 
him.” The justice of the peace called him 
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ALFRED DEAN SLACK 
just a quiet man 


“a home man.” His grocer thought him 
“one of the nicest fellows I ever met.” 

This was the picture the community 
had of Slack when he climbed into his 
car on the morning of June 15, 1950, and 
drove off to his work as assistant produc- 
tion superintendent of a paint factory. A 
day later, the people at Clay knew Slack 
as a man who had given American war 
secrets to Russia. Two men from the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation had arrested 
Slack that morning when he reported for 
work. 

Soon, the details came to the people 
in the home ‘community. Six years be- 
fore, while working at a war plant in 
Tennessee, Slack had told a Russian 
agent how to make a new explosive. He 
even had given the Russian agent a 
sample. And he had known the informa- 
tion was destined for Russia. 

The neighbors at Clay puzzled over 
the story as they set about raising funds 
for Mrs. Slack and the children. The 
thing was hard for them to understand. 
Slack was not a parlor sophisticate or a 


college-bred Communist. He had _ not 
turned to Communism because of jobless- 
ness. He was not even a member of the 
Communist party. 

All through his working life, Slack had 
worked at pretty good pay. He had no 
criminal record. He had been a quiet 
well-behaved youth. There was nothing 
sinister in his background. He was just a 
quiet man who liked to potter about the 
house and play the organ. 

On the surface of Slack’s placid life, 
there seemed to be no clue as to how it 
could have happened. He had grown up 
in a self-respecting, middle-class family 
in Svracuse. He had a natural liking for 
chemistry. His father was a chemist. 
Slack had one brother and two sisters. 

Young Slack had gone through school 
at the normal rate. He had finished North 
High School in Syracuse when not quite 
18. Then had followed various jobs and 
two semesters at Svracuse University. 
Soon after he turned 21, Slack went to 
Rochester, got a job in the Eastman ko- 
dak Co. laboratories and enrolled in night 
school. For two vears he carried the dou- 
ble load of working by day and going to 
school at night. 

Just before entering night school, Slack 
married. His work at the Eastman labora- 
tories settled into permanency. He con- 
tinued to dig into chemical and mechani- 
cal subjects in spare time at home after 
he finished school. 

The great depression did not disturb 
Slack. All through this period, he had a 
regular job with the Eastman Co., grow- 
ing in knowledge and _ responsibilities. 

When the war came, Slack was one of 
the young men transferred to the Holston 
Ordnance Works of an Eastman sub- 
sidiary at Kingsport, Tenn. A new, super- 
powerful explosive was to be developed 
here. Slack became a department super- 
visor, with access to information about 
the development of the explosive. He 
worked here, and at another Eastman 
subsidiary at Oak Ridge all through the 
war years. 

With the war over, Slack left Oak 
Ridge and war work. He tried engineer- 
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ing research, worked on various projects. 


Finally, he went back to Syracuse, took 


the job with the paint company, and set- 

tled back into his native environment. 

His work history gave no clue to why 
Slack had turned spy. There had been 
good jobs—as chemist, engineer, plant 
manager—at fair pay. He had seemed to 
be happy. His first marriage had ended 
in a divorce in 1939, but this seemed to 
have left no scars. He had remarried. 
This happened to many men. 

It is only in a study of Slack’s friends 
that the pattern of intrigue begins to 
become apparent. 

As an eager young student, working in 
the Eastman laboratories, Slack had met 
an older man named Richard Briggs. 
This new friend was a skeptic about the 
American economic system. This was 
in 1928. Briggs thought they were 
doing things better in Russia, the people’s 
state. 

Slack listened eagerly to Briggs. He 
felt much the same way. His own friendly 
feelings toward Russia, which were to 
grow through the depression years, al- 
ready were beginning to flower. 

In 1936, eight years after their meet- 
ing, Briggs left the Eastman plant and 
went to St. Louis. But he kept up his 
contact with Slack and soon was back in 
the East. And it was not long before he 
was calling on Slack again. 

Slack was well on the upgrade now. 
He not only knew the Eastman processes, 
but by his outside studies of mechanics 
and general engineering he had picked 
up a good knowledge of many industrial 
techniques. 

Briggs began to mine this vein of in- 
formation. He asked Slack all sorts of 
questions: What is the way to do this? 
What is the formula for that? What are 
the processes for making this? He hinted 
that he needed the information for use in 
his own job. But some of the things 
Briggs said were vague. They set Slack 
to asking questions. 

Briggs admitted that he was collecting 
the information for Russia. He was elo- 
quent: Russia was the people’s republic. 
It was behind the United States in indus- 
trial development. It would be a serv- 
ice to humanity to help Russia bridge 
this gap. Slack listened. 

Soon, Briggs was suggesting that Slack 
might pick up some extra money for 
spare-time work. Slack could work out 
explanations and outlines of how things 
were done in the chemical field, with 
formulas and such things, and sell them 
to Russia. Briggs would put him in 
touch with the right man. 

Slack was interested. Here was a 
chance to do something to help the peo- 
ple’s republic. And he could pick up 
some spare money for doing it. At first 
he gave information to Briggs. Then 
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Pattern That Might Be Followed 
By Any Young American 





1928 = ee 


After graduation from high school, Alfred Dean ‘ 
gets jcb in Eastman laboratories, studies mechanics ; 
chemistry at night school. 





1933 


Slack spends his nights at home in spare-time stud 
chemistry. His friends already are rating him as “gc 


in his field. 





1936 = 


Slack still is working regularly at Eastman. 





1937 @ 


Slack continues to work and experiment at home. Fri: 
are developing great respect for his ability as a chen 


1938 = 





Slack is advancing in the Eastman laboratories. H; 
becoming a trusted employe with access to most of 
plant's industrial processes. He is on the way up in 
profession. 


1939 = - 


Slack’s home life is not too happy now. There are « 
ments with his wife. A divorce is not far off. 








1940 = 


Slack continues to advance in responsibilities at Eastr 
He now is divorced and remarried. He is happy oc 





1942 = 


America is at war. Slack is being trained for an in 
tant new job in a war plant that is to be operate 
Eastman. 





1942 = 


(later) Slack is tranferred to a war plant at Kingsport, Ten 
work on a new-type explosive. 





1943 = 


The new explosive now is in production. It is a suc 
Slack is a supervisor in the nitric-acid section, a key 
of the plant. 





1944 = 
In the war years, thousands of workers took work 
‘with them to continue at night. So did Slack. 





1945-50 = 


The war over, Slack returns to normal living 
develop a plastic belt, works on a pen, takes a jo) 
a paint company at Syracuse. 
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Dean chemist, Slack meets Richard Briggs, an 
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Nas “g the depression, Briggs’s liking for Russia 
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sa che k say ip they have to do with his own job. 
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ories. H admit s that he is working for Russia. He tells Slack 
most of .ssia, Backward in industry, is willing to pay for 
1y up al i fc ormation. Slack agrees to help. 
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a # 1939 
mel: a Slack to a Russian agent. Slack sells 
: of industrial processes. He thinks there is nothing, 
with this. 
— -= 1940 
at East y Gold Talaces the first Russian agent as a contact 
Ippy slack for the industrial information. 
4 > \ 
~ : m 1942 
ran sto break his Russian ties, tells Gold that he does 
perat ‘end t© supply more information ‘It is different in 
he same. 
— : = 1942 
rt, Te comes | to Kingsport with demands for _ later) 
ation about the new explosive. Sldck refuses to 
a -m 1943 
$a SU ‘veges to tell about Slack’s past activities if he 
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ply the information. This would wreck Slack! s 
He finally agrees. 





= 1944 





work jives @ sample of the new explosive and promection 
nations to Gold. 
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1g ' ‘les teftorget his relations with Gold, builds a house, 
a jo ‘tive ii church work, plays the organ, reads, does 
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FBI agents arrest Slack as he reports for work. 


june 15, 1950 
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deraly ‘judge sentences Slack to 15 years in prison. 


4m Sept. 22, 1950 
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Briggs brought a man named “George,” 
who became a regular contact. “George” 
explained what he wanted and Slack 
worked out the iniormation. He got ap- 
proximately $200 for each report. Briggs 
died, but Slack went ahead with the 
work. 

It all seemed simple. Russia was at 
peace with the United States. And this 
was industrial information, having noth- 
ing to do with weapons. 

In 1940, about a year after the death 
of Briggs, Harry Gold took the place of 
the first Russian agent as a contact with 
Slack. The work continued. 

Then America went to war and Slack 
tried to break off relations with Gold. 

Slack had been picked for an impor- 
tant new job at Kingsport. He was mar- 
ried again, and happy. And he realized 
that there was a vast difference be- 
tween giving industrial information in 
peace and providing military information 
in war. 

There were constant reminders of this 
at Kingsport: restrictions on plant work- 
ers; security regulations; posters warn- 
ing against giving information to an 
enemy. Russia was not an enemy, but 
Slack decided not to give Gold any more 
information. 

Gold made several trips to Kingsport, 
demanding to know about the new ex- 
plosive. Slack could tell him about it 
easily. But he refused, flatly. 

Finally, Gold cracked down and began 
to threaten. He would tell about the 
other things Slack had done. No one 
would believe this work was as innocent 
as it sounded. Slack would be fired from 
the war plant, barred from work in any 
other, blacklisted everywhere. 

Then Gold became persuasive again: 
Russia was an ally of the United States. 
It was up to Americans to help. He spoke 
of Stalingrad, and the stand before Mos- 
cow and a devastated Ukraine. 

Slack bent under the pressure. He 
brought a sample of the explosive out of 
the plant and gave it, with a sketch of 
the manufacturing technique, to Gold. 
The latter hurried it off toward the upper 
levels of the Russian pyramid. 

That was in 1943. The crime lay on 
Slack’s conscience for six vears, through 
half a dozen different jobs, before it 
caught up with him in his home en- 
vironment at Syracuse. 

Because of the threats Gold had used, 
the Justice Department proposed a 10- 
year sentence for Slack. But Federal 
Judge Robert L. Taylor waved aside the 
recommendation. He said 15 years was 
not too much for conspiring to commit 
espionage for a foreign Government. 

And Alfred Dean Slack, a rumpled 
man with a worried face, wiped his rim- 
less glasses, put them on again, and went 
off to prison. 
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WAR Ill, PHASE I: SOVIET AHEAD 


Reported from TOKYO and WASHINGTON 


Who’s ahead in World War Ill, 
first phase? 

Russia is checked everywhere 
in Europe. 

It's different in Asia where the 
shooting is going on. U.S. and 
allies are heavily committed 
there. A big slice of their armed 
strength is pinned down in Ko- 
rea, elsewhere. 

But Russia’s armies are at 
home, intact. Others are doing 
Moscow's fighting at this stage. 


Soviet Russia, not the United States, 
is winning the first phase of World 
War III, in the opinion of many U.S. 
officials and military leaders. 

Moscow's aim, as these officials see it, 
is to sap the military strength of the 
U.S. and its allies in little wars and 
threats of bigger wars in Asia, shooting 
wars that involve the forces of the West- 
ern powers but not those of Russia. 

So far, the cost of war to the U.S. and 
its allies is high. More than half the 
available combat divisions of the U.S., 
Great Britain and France, their best 
arms, fighter planes and naval units, are 
pinned down in Asia. Western casualties 
are heavy. The U.S. alone has pumped 
7 billion dollars into Asia since the end 
of World War II. Now, in shooting war, 
the cost is rising. It will rise still higher 
if the U.S. is drawn into full-scale war 
with Communist China. At Lake Suc- 
cess the United Nations is debating what 
to do about Chinese troops fighting U.N. 
forces in Korea. 

Soviet Russia, however, is getting a 
bargain in Asia. Moscow has committed 
no Russian troops to the job of pinning 
down Western forces there. Arms sup- 
plied to Communists, most of them, are 
World War II Russia’s massive 
armies still are intact at home. 

Officials responsible for the defense 
of Western Europe 


arms. 


are worried. They 
say that Russia is successfully drawing 
the U.S. and its allies into a quicksand 
of shooting wars in Asia, delaying plans 
to build up European defenses against 
Russia. The whole of Asia, as they see 
it, is not comparable to the immense 
strategic value of Western Europe in a 
world conflict. 
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Victories for Russia in the Far 


East, according to these officials, cannot 
be properly judged solely in terms of ter- 
ritory won or casualties suffered. But, in 
China alone, Communists allied with 
Moscow have seized control of a vast 
area 40 times the size of the whole of 
Korea. There they maintain a standing 
army of 5 million men, with millions 
more in reserve, an army capable of sus- 
taining local wars all around the perim- 
eter of China. Extent of the Russian 
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CHINA’S MAO 
Russia is getting a bargain 


gains in the Far Eastern phase of World 
War III is best judged, officials say, in 
terms of the size and quality of Western 
forces now tied down in the Far East. 
On one side of the wars in Korea and 
Indo-China, Western forces are doing 
most of the fighting, taking most losses. 
On the other side, non-Russian Asians, 
led by Communists, do all the fighting. 
In Korea, for example, North Koreans 
led by Communists and trained by Rus- 
sians have done most of the fighting un- 
til recently on the Communist side of 
the war against the U.S. and United Na- 
tions forces. Their arms came from China 
and from Russia. Some of their arms were 
those left behind by the Japanese; some 
were American arms given to Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Nationalists and captured by the 
Communists. Recently, as the U.N. 
forces approached the Manchurian fron- 
tier, driving back the Korean Commu- 


nists, China’s Communist Government 
sent trained troops across the frontier to 
check the advance. 

On the United Nations side of the Ko- 
rean war, the picture is quite different, 
Out of 250,000 troops engaged, 150,000 
are Western. 

Land forces fighting in Korea include 
seven U.S. combat divisions, by far the 
larger part of U.S. combat forces now 
armed and at the ready. Other U.S. 
ground units in action add up to the 
equivalent of another combat division, 
In addition, Britain has two brigades 
fighting in Korea with a battalion of 
Australians, about 17,000 in all. Some 
4,500 Turkish troops are already in 
action. About 10,000 Canadian troops 
and several thousand New Zealanders 
are on the way to Korea. 

Air power of the Western countries 
committed in Korea is largely American, 
with some British and Australian. It in- 
cludes five B-29 medium-bomber groups, 
two B-26 light-bomber groups, 5 fighter- 
bomber groups, 3 fighter squadrons, 4 
military-cargo groups and 1 troop-carrier 
wing. 

Naval forces are largely American and 
British. The U.S. Navy has 4 Essex-class 
carriers, 2 light carriers, the battleship 
Missouri, 7 cruisers and about 40 de- 
strovers. Britain has 2 aircraft carriers, 
3 cruisers, 7 destroyers and 10 other 
naval craft active in Korean waters. 
Committed also are 6 destroyers—3 Ca- 
nadian, 2 Australian and 1 Netherlands- 
1 French sloop and 2 New Zealand 
frigates. A big slice of the U.S. tanker 
and freighter fleet is on the long supply 
line from the U.S. 

All this drain on U.S. and Western- 
trained man power and arms has cost 
Russia little. Russia has 600,000 crack 
troops stationed in Soviet territory bor- 
dering Korea, but they have remained 
there. Russia’s submarine fleet, so far, 
is not in the war, nor have Russia’s fight- 
ing planes, 4,000 of which are concen- 
trated in the Far East, appeared in com- 
bat with Russians at the controls. 

In Indo-China, native Communists, 
not Russians, are leading native rebels, 
trained and armed in Communist China, 
against some 150,000 troops under 
French command and 150,000 Indo-Chi- 
nese troops. The French forces, including 
some of France’s best troops, have re- 
cently been forced to retreat, abandoning 
a large part of Northern Indo-China to 
the Communists. 
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So far, France has from four to five 
combat divisions—French, Foreign Le- 
gion and North African—engaged in In- 
do-China. That is more combat divisions 
than those now ready at home, where 
France is preparing to provide the nu- 
cleus of the Western army for defense of 
Europe. French casualties in Indo-China 
are high; cost of the war in money so far 
exceeds 2 billion dollars and is running 
currently over half a billion a year. 

U.S. troops, to date, are not involved 
in the war in Indo-China, but the U.S. 
js rushing to the French forces there arms 
and munitions that once were earmarked 
for the forces defending Western Europe. 

In Malaya, Communist-led guerrillas 
are keeping a force of 120,000, includ- 
ing the equivalent of about two divisions 
of British troops, fighting jungle warfare. 

In Hong Kong, the British island col- 
ony off the South China coast, Chinese 
Communist threats of invasion have kept 
two divisions of British troops, supported 
by air and naval units, on guard duty. 

Elsewhere, notably in Burma and the 
Philippines, the armed forces of local 
governments, not Western forces, are 
fighting Communist-led guerrillas. In 
Burma, Communist units have retreated 
into the hills, permitting the resumption 
of river traffic between Rangoon and 
Mandalay for the first time in years. In 
the Philippines, guerrilla warfare already 
has caused 15,000 casualties. Both coun- 
tries are getting U.S. military and eco- 
nomic aid. 

Economic losses of war in Asia hurt 
the West, not Russia. Cost of rebuilding 
Korea, if United Nations forces continue 
to hold the country, will be a problem 
for the West, not Russia. The French 
economy is hurt by the lack of rice, rub- 
ber and other exports normally going to 
France or to world markets through 
France. Malayan rubber production, de- 
spite the guerrilla warfare, exceeds pro- 
duction before World War II, but output 
of Malayan tin, urgently needed by the 
arms industries of the West, lags far be- 
low prewar totals. Throughout Southeast 
Asia, the development of raw-material 
sources expected after World War II has 
been delayed due to war encouraged by 
Communists at little or no cost to Russia. 

World-wide view of the little wars 
and the “cold war,” which add up to the 
first phase of World War III, is not so 
heavily weighted in Russia’s favor as in 
Asia. Communist influence in Europe has 
declined sharply since its postwar high. 
Russian efforts to keep a shooting war 
going in Greece have failed. But there 
is grave concern in Washington and other 
Western capitals about Russia’s inex- 
pensive success in Asia, where Moscow 
has succeeded in pinning down the best 
of the armed forces of the West without 
committing Russian troops. 
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End U.S. Aid? Fear Haunts Nations 


West Thrives but Clutches at Marshall Plan 


As a slowdown in U.S. aid 
abroad comes closer— 

Industry, trade are thriving. 
Britain is out of the financial 
woods. So is France. Germany, 
Japan are booming. 

But a cutoff of U.S. gifts won't 
be popular in those countries. 
Most people can’t believe the end 
of economic help is in sight. 

These dispatches show what 
to expect as U.S. tightens up: 


PARIS 

Ask nearly any Frenchman what 
will happen if the United States ends 
non-military aid and he replies that, 
except for Scandinavia, Switzerland 
and Britain, Europe will fall apart 
economically. 

Most European leaders give the Mar- 
shall Plan major credit for the fast re- 
covery that has been made. While they 
realize that, beginning in 1951, all U.S. 
aid will be related to the military effort, 
they expect it to include further funds to 
strengthen their economies, as a defense 
measure. 

Few people in Paris believe a cutoff 
of nonmilitary help from the U.S. would 
make people tighten their belts and 
work harder. The idea is that, while 


most Europeans may not work harder 
than Americans, they work longer hours, 
and that living standards, already far 
lower than in the U.S., could not be re- 
duced without collapse. 

The big problem here is productivity. 
The Economic Co-operation Administra- 
tion has been concentrating on it, but 
without widespread results; the output 
per worker continues low. For example, 
a French brick worker makes 200 pounds 
of bricks hourly, whereas an American 
makes 880 pounds. The average French 
farmer produces enough food for five 
persons, while the American farmer pro- 
duces enough for 15. 

Industrial production in Europe, on 
the other hand, has been pushed well 
above the prewar level since the start of 
the Marshall Plan. So has farm produc- 
tion. Trade has been doubled. Dollar 
gaps have been narrowed as European 
countries have increased exports and re- 
duced dollar imports. Business and trade 
are easier to carry on, and Europe has 
gone a long way toward getting rid of 
payment difficulties. 

Despite all that has been said about 
erasing trade however, most 
businessmen feel that progress in this di- 
rection falls far short of what is needed. 
ECA has seen the lowering of some bar- 
riers in Europe, but not others. Coun- 
tries have agreed to free 75 per cent of 
the trade among themselves, but they 
have not done it. France, far from relax- 
ing controls, is getting ready to raise 
tariffs. 


barriers, 


More countries are beginning to earn 
their own way, however, and _ purchases 
from countries that demand payment jy 
dollars have been cut in half. 

The rise in dollar income, which the 


Korean war has speeded up, probably 
will continue as long as U.S. main- 
tains a semiwar economy. Rising prices 


and shortages, on the other hand, ma 
wipe out Europe’s recovery gains. Most 
European governments are not vet bal 
ancing their budgets, and are reluctant to 
raise more revenue through drastic taxes, 

There is a feeling in Paris that. when 
American aid wanes, the U.S. may lose 
part of the reservoir of good will t! 
has earned. Some shaky 
may not be able to stand without that 
financial crutch from America. Politicians 
fear Communists will raise the cry that 
the U.S. wants Europe to have guns in- 
stead of bread, goods and homes. Eu- 
ropeans may tend to blame the U.S. for 
any decline in their living standards. 

A sharp cut or a windup of the Mar- 
shall Plan is feared most by the middle 
classes and by labor, as well as some 
businessmen who have been making big 
profits. Farmers, however, probably will 
not be affected. 
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LONDON 


High levels of production and trad 
along with rising reserves of dollars, 
show that Great Britain, after two and a 
half years of the Marshall Plan, has ¢ 
greater ability to stand on her own feet 
than at any other time since 1939. As the 
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result, she may receive no more Marshall 
Plan dollars. 

What Britain is angling for now is to 
have the remaining dollars that already 
have been earmarked for her held in re- 
serve. Whether there will be money for 
her in next years appropriation is still 
uncertain, but the British Cabinet 
would like to have Britain eligible for 
continued help from the U.S. 

British officials and the public are so 
preoccupied with today’s problems, es- 
pecially rearmament and the rising cost 
of living, that they apparently are not 
thinking much about what will happen 
after the Marshall Plan ends. If Britain 
runs short of dollars then, expectation is 
that she will cut her buying from U.S. 
even further. Already she has developed 
nondollar sources of supply and expanded 
trade with Canada enough to get along 
without dairy products, fruits and many 
other items she formerly bought in U.S. 


FRANKFURT 

Booming West Germany can weather 
a deep cut in U.S. financial aid now. 
The way things are going, the Germans 
could get along without any American 
help by the middle of 1952. 

But any move to put German industry 
to work rearming Western Europe will 
change the outlook. A defense industry, 
now being considered, will require either 
an unpopular boost in German taxes 
or a continuation of handouts from the 
U.S., even after the Marshall Plan ends. 

Right now Germany doesn’t look like 
a country that needs outside help. In- 
dustrial production is mounting almost 
by the week. Exports are double last 
winters rate. Shipments of German 


goods to Latin America alone are four 
times what they were a year ago. 

But Germany is like a skater on thin 
ice. A sudden slowdown could turn the 


present boom into a grinding depression. 
One bad harvest in Western Europe— 
Germany’s best customer—could bring 
the country to the brink of 

The West German Government wants 
a share in the job of turning out equip- 
ment for the mutual defense of Western 
Europe. But the question that worries 
Allied officials is whether the German 
Government can make defense contracts 
attractive enough to German industrial- 
ists so that they will be willing to put 
aside part of their business in civilian 
goods to let their plants go into defense 
production. High Commissioner John J. 
McCloy puts it this way: 

“Will the Germans raise income taxes, 
impose luxury taxes, retard rising stand- 
ards of living and build defense hous- 
ing? Will they impose controls to funnel 
materials into defense? Will they export 
steel scrap instead of hoarding it, and 
will they export steel for detense instead 
of selling it to old civilian customers? All 
these, fundamentally, are political ques- 
tions.” 

Profits are enormous now and _ taxes 
are low. But the main backers of Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer’s Government 
are businessmen who will fight any big 


disaster. 


increase in taxes. 

Most Germans are convinced that, 
once the Marshall Plan ends, U.S. aid 
will continue to come into Germany to 
help finance the buying of raw materials 
and other things needed if West Ger- 
many’s industry is to become a part of 
West European defense plans. 


TOKYO 

Japanese, especially businessmen, 
have leaned so heavily on the U.S. dur- 
ing five years of occupation that they are 
worried about what will happen to them 
when that aid ends. The chances are 
that elimination of American help, if it 





comes very soon, will bring an out- 
spoken resentment. 

For example, there will be demands 
for lifting of the U.S. restrictions on 
trade with Communist China. Tradition- 
ally, China is an important source of raw 
materials and a big market for Japan. Al- 
ready the Japanese are chafing under 
the loss of this trade. 

Opposition is likely, also, to continued 
economic controls and occupation ex- 
penses. While getting big handouts, the 
Japanese have accepted the controls and 
the bills for occupation without grum- 
bling. Until this year, American aid more 
than offset the occupation costs that Ja- 
pan is required to pay. If aid is slashed 
further or cut out, however, they are ex- 
pected to chauenge the direction of 
their economy from the outside. 

Japan actually is just about in a posi- 
tion to make a go of it alone, as far as the 
economy is concerned. Having received 
roughly 2 billion dollars in American 
help since V-J Day, Japan is expected to 
be paying her own way by mid-1951 
while supporting a steady increase in 
the standard of living. 

Whereas six months ago recovery was 
slipping inte reverse, the Korean war 
and rearmament factories to 
humming again and put unemployed 
back to work. With the U.S. and Europe 
diverting more and more of their output 
to military purposes, buyers abroad are 
looking to Japan for textiles and metal 
products. 

Result is that exports and imports are 
balanced for the first time since World 
War II. Continuing growth of overseas 
trade is in prospect, provided Japan can 
get enough raw materials. 

Still, deeper cuts or elimination of 
American aid will be resented, especial- 
ly if U.S. continues to hand occupation 
bills to the Japanese Government. 
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‘OLD’ CONGRESS TO DO LITTLE 


Session Will Approve Arms, Not Much Else 


What to look for in the short, 
final session of Congress: 

On taxes—A bill is in the works 
but it probably won't pass. 

On rent control—No action is 
expected. 

On Alaska-Hawaii Statehood 
—No, for this session. 

On war funds—New appro- 
priations are likely. But they 
won't be all the Pentagon wants 
unless war spreads, gets hotter. 


A “lame duck” 81st Congress is to 
give President Truman little of what 
he asks when it returns November 27. 

More money for defense is a probable 
exception. Other major legislation has 
only a bare, outside chance. That ap- 
plies, of course, just to the short session 
that is to be over by Christmas. 

President Truman is to ask for an ex- 
cess-profits tax on corporations, exten- 
sion of rent control, Statehood for 
Hawaii and Alaska, extra billions for the 
military. Here are the prospects: 

Excess-profits tax may get through 
the House but not the’ Senate. The 
House committee handling taxes jumped 
away last week to a head start on hear- 
ings. That was under instructions, left 
behind by Congress two months ago, to 
have a bill ready before the year runs 
out. The committee ordered hearings 
ended in a week, rationed 200 witnesses 
to 15 minutes each. 

Yet, even if all the speed pays off in 
House passage of an excess-profits tax, 
the Senate shows little inclination to go 
along. Top tax experts in the Senate, 
Democrats like Chairman Walter George 
of the Finance Committee, Republicans 
like Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, want to 
hold off until next year. They figure 
thev will have a better picture then 
of war spending and tax needs. 

What the White House wants is a 75 
per cent tax to bring in 4 billion dollars. 
See details on page 48. But a lack of 
enthusiasm has spread in Congress. 

Rent-control deadline arrives De- 
cember 31. President Truman would like 
to move it to March 31, 1951. Some 
Administration officials say this change is 
essential because workers again are to be 
crowding into munitions centers. Other 
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officials are little worried, and Congress 
less. The reason: 

Cities that want control can keep it 
for six months more, even if Congress 
does nothing, merely by notifying the 
U.S. Housing Expediter, Tighe E. 


Woods, before the deadline. More than 
600 cities have filed notices already— 
cities with 20 million people, 3 million 
rental units. Government experts believe 
cities really wanting extension can get in 
A late December rush 


under the wire. 
is expected. 





CAPITOL SIGHTSEERS 


it recessed a few weeks ago for the 
political campaigns. But there are about 
75 bills of varying importance that will 
die with the 8lst Congress unless they 
are acted on at this session. Some have 
been passed by both branches and need 
only a few final touches before enact- 
ment. Others have been passed by 
House or Senate, but not by both 

The cut in mail service, for example, 
was strongly criticized in Congress be- 
fore the recess. Legislation t 
two-a-day deliveries has been passed 


restore 


te 


a 


Harris & Ewing 
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They'll see no big flurry of legislating 


Statehood for Hawaii and Alaska, 
approved by the House, faces a filibus- 
ter threat in the Senate. Southern Dem- 
ocrats dislike the thought that territorial 
Senators might be Republicans, and 
might team up with Northern Demo- 
crats to force a_ civil-rights program 
through Congress. 

Southerners easily can stall off action 
for the three-week session. 

Military appropriations, to keep 
building up U.S. fighting forces and pay 
for a longer-than-expected Korean war, 
are to receive quick attention. The Pen- 
tagon’s asking figure of 10 billion dollars 
additional for this year probably is to be 
trimmed a little, barring full scale war, 
but Congress will be generous with the 
military in light of developments. 

Those are the major items of unfin- 
ished business that Congress left when 


by the House. An attempt to push this 
through the Senate now may succeed. 

Veterans’ legislation also is hanging 
fire. Passed by the Senate, but not the 
House, are bills to provide educational 
benefits to veterans who enlisted before 
Oct. 6, 1945, and to provide preferen- 
tial employment rights for veterans with 
60 per cent disability. 

Mr. Truman’s chance of getting the 
legislation he wants at this time is les- 
sened by the fact that he will have onl) 
lame-duck leadership in the Senate. 
Scott Lucas, of Illinois, the Democratic 
Leader, and Francis J. Meyers, the 
Democratic Whip, were election casual- 
ties. They will call signals on what the 
Senate takes up during the next three 
weeks with less enthusiasm than if re- 
elected. After that, they will give way to 
others in the 82d Congress. 
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() Increase in revenue 
()% Saving in locomotive expense 


i a Wabash Railroad’s new GM Diesel- 
powered “Blue Bird,” put in_ service 
February 26, makes a complete round trip 
between St. Louis and Chicago every day. 
This Dome-car Streamliner replaced two 
trains making a single trip in each direction. 


Here are the accomplishments of the “Blue 
Bird” in its first six months of operation: 


Increased passenger revenue per fo. 

RcOete BERRI Ie 3 8st ia thin Med res 16% 
Betnced Fadl C00 occ cas cesvesenn 51% 
Reduced locomotive repair cost per mile. .47% 


Increased utilization of equipment..... 100% 
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——-A Green Light 


Facts like these explain why General Motors 
locomotives save enough in a few years’ time 
not only to pay their cost, but also to pur- 
chase other new equipment needed by the 
railroads for better service in peace or war. 


Strong, solvent railroads in the hands of 
competitiveindustry are essential to America’s 
prosperity and growth. Sixteen years of main- 
line experience proves that dieselization with 
General Motors locomotives is the soundest 
investment railroads can make. 
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LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 


Home of the Diesel Locomotive 
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Interviews With Labor Leaders 


GREEN 
KROLL 


KEENAN 


Telling What Happened in Election 





WILLIAM GREEN 


President, American Federation of Labor 


Q Could you give us 
your analysis of the elec- 
tion, Mr. Green — what 
happened and why? 

A It’s most difficult to 
arrive at a conclusion as to 
the cause of the outcome of 
the election in a number of 
places. First, we cannot un- 
derstand the outcome of the 
election in Ohio, because in 
Missouri we defeated Sen- 
ator Donnell, who was the 
right-hand supporter of 
Senator Taft. 

Then in Connecticut we re-elected Senator Mc- 
Mahon, and in the state of Washington, Senator Mag- 
nuson, and in Oregon, Senator Morse, whom we sup- 
ported. The issues in those districts were largely the 
same, particularly in Missouri. So there it appears— 
in Missouri we won, in Ohio we lost. 

Q Did you carry on the same kind of campaign? 

A Yes, the same kind of campaign in Missouri as 
we carried on in Ohio. So we’re trying to analyze the 
undercover influence that seemed to affect a number 
of the workers in Ohio. 

Q Was Senator Taft right when he estimated he 
got 40 per cent of the union members’ votes? 

A No. I don’t think that estimate is right, but I 
feel sure he must have received, according to the rec- 
ords, the support of a substantial percentage of the 
workers in Ohio. 

Q You're trying to find out what was bothering 
the workers? 

A We’re trying to find out the cause, what it was, 
and what affected them in the election. 

Q Do you think labor made any mistakes in its 
general methods of handling the campaign? 

A No, I don’t think that had anything to do with it. 

Q Do you think the Korean situation changed many 
votes at the last moment? 
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A We’re rather inclined to believe that it did. ( 

Q Do you look for a similar campaign in the future? lar} 

A Oh, yes. We’ll organize and carry on in the fu- / 
ture just as we have been doing. fro: 
Q This didn’t discourage you? C 

A Oh, no; oh, no. That’s not going to stop us or dis- ers 
courage us. the 
Q Do you think that labor’s efforts brought out a A 
bigger vote on the other side? hea 
A Yes, we think so. We think that’s one purpose any 
that was reached—that a larger percentage of the vot- the 
ers turned out. rea 
get] 

GEORGE M. HARRISON 

vot 

President, Railway Clerks (AFL) ; : 

TO 

Q Could you tell us the 
your impression of what Me 
happened in the election, wer 
Mr. Harrison, and why? Q 
A My view of the mat- cau 
ter is that there was a co- A 
alition in the States dur- this 
ing the last election of the was 
same forces that have been ticiy 
working together in the Q 
Congress, and that’s re- me! 
sponsible for the heavy A 
Republican vote. Many of som 
the Democrats voted the -Marris & Ewing pub 
Republican ticket. Q 
Q What sort of coalition do you mean? he? 
A I mean the Byrd crowd [Senator Harry F. Byrd, A 
of Virginia] and his followers and the Taft crowd and the 
his followers. That’s what happened in Illinois, and I thos 
think that’s what happened in Ohio, and that’s what meé¢ 
happened in Utah. C 
Q Did labor-union members vote for the Republi- tho: 
cans, do you think? 4 
A I think there were some of the trade-union fel- can: 
lows, the workers—voted for Taft, but I think the Q 
great majority of the trade union workers, members cha 
of the trade unions, went down the line and opposed A 
Taft. Here in Ohio, I don’t think the real Democratic bett 
ee 
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How Unionists Analyze Election: Korean War’s Turn... 


Large Vote ... Confusion in Issues .. . Not Dismayed 


Party leadership supported the Democratic candidate. 

Q You don’t think they did? 

A No. That’s true of [Frank J.] Lausche, our 
Democratic candidate for Governor, who got elected. 
He never did do anything for Ferguson [Joseph T. 
Ferguson, Democratic candidate for the Senate], and 
| think Lausche and his political machine went down 
the line for Taft. 

Q Then do you think that the Ferguson vote was 
largely a labor vote? 

A I think that most of the votes that he got came 
from the trade-union people. 

Q Did you get any reports from the precinct work- 
ers as to whether they were surprised at the results in 
their particular bailiwicks? 

A I think we were generally surprised about the 
heavy vote that Taft got. We didn’t think it would be 
anything like that. I think the answer to it is that 
there was a coalition working here of the Democratic 
reactionaries and the Republican crowd, pulling to- 
gether for Taft. 

Q What issue did they use, do you think, to get the 
votes? 

A They didn’t use any particular issue except con- 
trol by labor bosses and creeping socialism. That was 
the issue they used. Then they had the American 
Medical Association busy, and the doctors, of course, 
were using the socialized-medicine bogeyman. 

Q Do you think labor's effort to get out the vote 
caused the others to work harder, getting theirs out? 

A I think everybody did everything they could in 
this election to get the people to go to the polls. That 
was the primary objective—to get the people to par- 
ticipate in the election. 

Q Do you think Taft got 40 per cent of the union 
members to vote for him, as he said? 

A I doubt that. He got some of them. We have 
some trade-union members that are active in the Re- 
publican Party. 

Q But he carried most of the industrial areas, didn’t 
he? 

A Well, yes. But, when you take the total vote of 
the big cities in Ohio, the trade-union membership in 
those cities is not a majority of the total vote, by any 
means. 

Q Do you think that it was nonunion Democrats in 
those cities that swung the voting? 

A Sure, they went down the line for the Republican 
candidate. 

Q As a result of this election, do you see any 
changes in labor’s approach to politics? 

A I don’t know. I think probably we could do a 
better job than we did, and I think probably there was 





a little bit too much ballyhoo about raising money. 
We didn’t raise any money that looked like millions, 
but I think there was so much ballyhoo about that, it 
probably operated against us. 

Q Scared the other side? 

A Oh, yes. They poured the money into Ohio by 
the barrels. 

Q Did candidates supported by the railroad unions 
fare any better than those backed by CIO’s Political 
Action Committee? 

A We were particularly interested in some individ- 
uals who came through in good shape. For instance, 
in the 21st district in Ohio, we were particularly in- 
terested in Robert Crosser, chairman of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
he won by a 40,000 majority—a Democrat from Cuya- 
hoga County, although Taft carried the county. Now 
you explain that one, will you? 

Q Well, your explanation is that: that was labor's 
support there? 

A No, that isn’t the explanation. We got the normal 
vote and we weren’t affected by the coalition. 

Q Did the railroad unions make a special effort 
on Donnell? 

A They were part of that whole committee out 
there that was making an onslaught on Donnell and 
trying to defeat him. I was out there and made a 
couple of speeches against him. We were after his 
scalp and got it. We regard that as victory. 


JACK KROLL 


Director, CIO Political Action Committee 


Q Would you give us 
your idea of what hap- 
pened in the election, Mr. 
Kroll? 

A We just didn’t get 
enough votes. 

Q Do you feel that the 
rank and file voted the way 
the CIO advised them to 
vote? 

A I think the members 
of our unions, by and large, 
voted to their own best 
interests, which was the 
recommendation of their 
CIO Political Action Committee. 

Q Taft claims that he got 40 per cent of the union 
vote in Ohio. Do you think that’s accurate? 


(Continued on page 26) 
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A Mr. Taft is very, very much mistaken. 

Q What's your guess? 

A I haven’t got a guess. Nobody can make a guess 
with any certainty. Mr. Taft doesn’t know how our 
people voted and I don’t know how our people voted, 
but I know this—that our people did a better job, our 
people did more effective political-action work than 
ever before. More of our members were interested in 
it. And on that basis I’m certain that our people voted 
what they considered their own best interests. 

Q Do you feel that the labor activity in getting out 
the vote caused other people to go to the polls in 
larger numbers? 

A I don’t doubt that at all. Our efforts to get our 
people registered engendered an effort on the part of 
other people to do likewise. 

Q Do you plan any changes in methods as a result 
of this election, looking ahead to the next one? 

A Well, I'll say this. That’s always in order, any 
time we review our functioning and our procedures 
and techniques to see if there is anything that we can 
do to improve them. Folks who make a great to-do 
about this thing, it all depends on where they com- 
pare it with. If we compare this election with 1946, 
we claim a victory. Being an off-year, people antici- 
pated that it would be an even larger Republican gain. 

Q You mean that labor won because the Democrats 
retained control of Congress? 

A Well, I say “yes.” And I’d also say that, if we 
hadn’t done as good a job as we did, this whole thing 
might have been just as disastrous as it was in 1946. 

Q Do you think that the Taft-Hartley Act was the 
big issue in Ohio? 

A No, I don’t think so. Frankly, you can’t divorce 
Ohio from the rest of the nation. The same forces 
that were at work in the rest of the nation were at 
work in Ohio. Those who dare to say they got so much 
percentage of this, that or the other vote just don’t 
know what they are talking about, because they were 
just as mystified as we were. Only a few days before 
the election, Mr. Taft said that he was going to win by 
30,000 votes. He didn’t know what the undercurrents 
were either, as nobody else did. 

Q What was the deciding factor nationally? 

A I don’t think there was any particular one thing. 
I think there’s a great deal of uncertainty because of 
world conditions today—and when things don’t look 
too good and people are uncertain in their mind, they 
always have a tendency to blame the party in power. 
The people react that way. They elect an Administra- 
tion to do the job for us and to give us security and 
peace and harmony and everything else, and if it 
doesn’t do it quickly, they get mad at it. 

Q Do you think it was uncertainty about foreign 
affairs or about domestic affairs? 

A I think it was both. The war in Korea had its 
effect in the losses we suffered just before the election. 
The whole international situation had its effect. 

Q Do you think rising prices had any effect? 

A I think they probably did, and lack of housing, 
rent control, all of those things. 





Q How do you think the Taft-Hartley fight wit 
be affected by the election? 

A Taft-Hartley was hardly an issue, only as Mr. 
Taft made it an issue in Ohio, and I don’t think yoy 
can exactly interpret it that way. 


JOSEPH D. KEENAN 


Director, Labor's League for 
Political Education (AFL) 


Q What is your expla- 
nation, Mr. Keenan, of the 
election and what hap. 
pened? 

A It’s pretty hard to 
give an analysis. First of 
all, I think that the thing 
that did us the most harm 
was the Korean thing. | 
think the way the Korean 
thing was handled in the 
newspapers and the way 
it was presented to the 
people, it scared the life 
out of them, and I think 
that that caused a lot of votes. 

Q At the last minute? 

A In the last four or five days. I think there has 
been some pretty clear evidence of the fact that there 
was a change from Wednesday until Sunday, in some 
of those marginal areas, especially in Utah and in 
Colorado and in Illinois. I think it made a hell of a 
difference in Illinois. 

Q Could you tell at the time that votes were 
changing? 

A You could tell it. The people that were in close 
contact with it and checking the straw votes found 
that the change started to come about Wednesday or 
Thursday night. 

Q And you think that it was the Korean news? 

A The Korean news. I think the Chinese troops 
massed at the border, all that stuff, had its effect. 
I think that was the most important thing. I think 
that in certain cases the doctor propaganda hurt and 
in certain cases I suppose the McCarthy thing hurt. 
We didn’t do much in Maryland. If I had been asked 
offhand before the day of the election, I would have 
said that if McCarthy would hurt anybody, he would 
hurt McMahon in Connecticut, and couldn’t do any- 
thing to hurt Tydings. It was just the opposite. He 
didn’t do any harm to McMahon and did a lot of 
harm, so they say, to Tydings. 

Q Do you think the labor-union members voted 
Democratic or Republican? 

A The League has been set up to try to carry out 
the Gompers policy of rewarding your friends and 
defeating your enemies, and we realize in the labor 
movement—and always did—that there is a great 
portion of our membership that is Republican. We 
had hoped to get them registered and that they would 





~-Labor’s League 
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support the recommendations of the leagues in each 
State. Evidently that didn’t work out. 

Q Do you think that the activity of the unions 
caused other groups to get out and vote more? 

A Yes, I think that’s right. I don’t know how 
much. In Ohio and in other places they set up these 
groups to get out the vote, and I think that we 
aroused the interest of a lot of other people. Whether 
they overshadowed us or whether we didn’t come up 
to expectations, I don’t know. 

Q Do you think that Taft was right when he esti- 
mated he got 40 per cent of the union members’ votes 
in Oh10? 

AI wouldn’t be able to answer that. His guess 
would be as good as mine. I wouldn’t know. 

Q Do you feel downhearted? 

A No, not at all, not at all. I think we learned a 
lesson. First of all, there wasn’t a newspaper in the 
United States that gave us any space, gave any space 
to Joe Ferguson, Helen Douglas, John Carroll or any- 
body else—they may have given Carroll some space. 
They know better than we how much money they 
spent. I know how much money we spent. We spent 
$550,000—and that was all. There may have been 
some money picked up from the States that added 
to it, but they know—I’m talking now about the 
opposition—they know what they had to resort to in 
order to bring about the results that they got. After 
they evaluate it, then they can tell how effective 
they were. 

I don’t want to be in the position of alibi-ing. I 
think that we got beat and I’m satisfied to take the 
defeat, but I think we’ve learned a lot by it. I think 
that we’ve found out some of our weaknesses, some 
that possibly we can’t correct. I don’t think that we 
can do anything about getting space in newspapers, 
unless we keep needling the press to the point where 
they consider both sides of the question. 

Q What weaknesses do you think you discovered? 

A First of all. the weakness cof getting to our peo- 
ple. When all other means were shut off to us, we had 
no way to get to them. We had a long pipe line that 
we just couldn’t cover. Taking Ohio, in the last week 
Taft embraced the New Deal. He told the people out 
there he passed minimum wage, he passed housing, 
he passed everything. And there was no way for us 
to get back and give him an argument on it. Because 
all we could do was by word of mouth or by 15 min- 
utes or so on the radio, and we didn’t have the money. 

Q Do you think you need a closer alliance with 
other groups outside of labor? Was it too much of a 
labor campaign, do you think? 

A No, I don’t think so. I think we picked up what- 
ever there was and welded them together with the 
hopes of setting up a working organization. It’s 
pretty hard, for here we were operating with peanuts. 
Everything we did we had to evaluate as to what it 
would cost and what the results would be. Now, the 

other side—any idea they had they could put it into 
effect right away because they had the money to do 
it with. 





JAMES B. CAREY 


Secretary-Treasurer, ClO 


Q What do you think 
happened on November 7, 
Mr. Carey? 

A We are not at all dis- 
couraged over the 1950 po- 
litical election. It is true 
that we did not obtain the 
result which we wished for 
the people of the nation. 
Some good, liberal Con- 
gressmen and _ Senators 
who have done a good job 
in Washington will not be 
back in January. 

But the campaign was 
fought this year against the historic off-year tide of 
low-vote reactionary victories. On off-year elections 
under the Roosevelt leadership, we have lost as many 
as 71 liberal Congressmen. The 1946 debacle and the 
loss of the majority leadership in both houses is still 
fresh in our minds. In contrast, this year we lost 25 
Congressmen and 5 Senators. We also reversed the 
low-vote tendencies of these off years. In 1946 the 
total vote fell to 38 million. This year we stimulated 
the highest registration in the history of the nation 
for an off year and kept the vote up to 42 million. 
Of course, this was under the 46-million turn-out 
which produced the 1948 victory, but this increase 
over other off-year votes is the key to our success 
over other off-year defeats. 

Q Do you think labor should run more labor- 
union members for office? 

A Not necessarily. But I do think that parties 
that seek labor’s support should put up candidates 
worthy of the energetic and enthusiastic support of 
the people. I also believe that the forces that control 
the Republican Party machinery, in the light of the 
recent victory, will undoubtedly widen the gap be- 
tween themselves and the workers, farmers and small 
businessmen. 

Q What issue helped the Republicans? 

A I don’t think the programs of the Administration 
were properly defended. The vote was based on a 
great deal of misinformation. On questions like Korea 
and the question of Communism and other matters 
of a highly emotional nature this made possible sup- 
port for candidates who will not be in a position to 
compose a program that will effectively deal with 
those issues, whether it’s Communism or whether it’s 
Korea or whether it’s any of these other items. 

Q Do you think labor-union members were in- 
fluenced by McCarthy’s charges? 

A I think, by and large, labor people had a better 
understanding than did the citizens at large. 

Q But you think some of them voted Republican? 

A I think that, by and large, the labor people 
voted with the program of the PAC. 
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1. The average barre! of Union Oil prod- 
ucts travels 664 miles between the time 
the crude oil leaves the ground and the 
finished gasoline or motor oil goes into 
your car. Yet the cost of transporting 
these petroleum products to you aver- 
ages less than 7 mills per gallon. 


2. This is the cheapest transportation 
the world has ever developed — the 
cheapest you can buy today. If you were 
to parcel-post a gallon of gasoline from 
Los Angeles to Seattle, for example, a 
distance of 1370 miles, it would cost you 
50¢. Union Oil takes it there for 1¢. 





3. To achieve this kind of low-cost trans- 
portation, the oil companies not only had 
to go into the transportation business 
but had to develop entirely new methods 
of transportation. The pipe line, the tank 
ship, the tank car and the tank truck 
were all oil company inventions. 





The cheapest transportation 
you can buy today 


4. Now that this amazingly efficient 
transportation system has been built up 
and is operating, certain politicians 
would change the way it is run—not be- 
cause it isn’t efficient but because the oil 
companies own and operate much of it. 









5. if they had told us this fifty years 
ago, we wouldn’t have gotten into the 
transportation business. But if they 
insist on divorcing us from the transpor- 
tation end of the business now, we hope 
they’ll figure out first how they're 
going to keep costs to you as low under 
some other setup as we are keeping 
them today. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, is dedicated to a 
discussion of how and why American business functions. We hope you'll 
Seel free to send in any suggestions or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The 


President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
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BELGRADE....PARIS....SAIGON....FRANKFURT.... 








>> >> Under the shifting pattern of U.S. economic aid to Europe..... 
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Democracies of Western Europe can expect a deep cut in Marshall Plan funds. 





ae Anti-Communist dictatorship--Spain--is finally to get a small U.S. loan. 





Communist dictatorship--Yugoslavia--is to get both loans and gifts. 
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This is the outlook, subject to approval by U.S. Congress. Only uncertainty 
is whether Congress, at this moment, feels like shoring up Tito of Yugoslavia. 
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>> Certain amount of confusion can be detected in Europe as to who is and who 
isn't a U.S. friend. At times, Communist dictators like Stalin and Tito have 
been called friends, while an anti-Communist dictator like Franco was looked on 
with suspicion. But, after the Truman Doctrine said the U.S. aimed to contain 
Communism everywhere, some people thought that meant all Communist dictators 
were on the U.S. blacklist, while all anti-Communists--even dictators--were 
thereby friends. Now it turns out that Communist Stalin is no friend, Communist 
Tito apparently is, and anti-Communist Franco is a friend in a small way. 


>> In Belgrade, Marshal Tito's capital, a new Tito is on display. 

Old Tito, pre-1948 model, appears to have disappeared. That was the Tito 
whose fliers shot down U.S. planes, who denounced the U.S. and all its works, 
who found Stalin wonderful and Mao of China a glorious conqueror. 

All that, of course, was before Tito's break with Stalin. 

New Tito says Stalin is an imperialist aggressor. U.S. a nation which, if 


awe 
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not exactly Marxist, has constructive policies. It is this new Tito who says he 
might send troops to Asia in support of the United Nations, says he's willing to 


\ 
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return Greek children to Greece, release a Catholic archbishop from jail, trim 


Communists' privileges in Yugoslavia, and accept loans and gifts from the U.S. 
7 years 
_ >> U.S. officials in Belgrade, looking behind Tito's 1950 words and gestures, 
anspor- understand his fear of Soviet invasion, his sudden need of U.S. help. 
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eee From the U.S. point of view.....Tito is anti-Stalin, thus represents first 








y under important split in world Communism. Tito's Army includes 30 divisions, ready and 
ee ping 





willing to fight Stalin, apparently. Tito's location, a strategic one, exposes 
Stalin to a flank attack, hampers Soviet control of Balkans and Mediterranean. 





If Tito falls, U.S. officials are convinced some other Communist will take 





over. Fear is that it will be a pro-Stalin Communist, maybe one currently on 
the job in Yugoslavia. Non-Communists are thought to have little chance of win- 





ning control now, even though most Yugoslavs are probably anti-Communist. Point 
is, control of Yugoslavia goes to man who controls Communist Party apparatus, 





to s : 
a secret police, Army. If not Tito, some other Communist will presumably be on 
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top. U.S., in this view, has no alternative but to prop up anti-Stalinist Tito. 









>> Not much question Tito is in a jam, and desperately needs outside help. 
Starvation in some parts of Yugoslavia is possible unless food comes in 

from abroad. Drought cut the wheat crop 25 per cent below prewar average, cut 

corn by 47 per cent. Normal grain surplus is not available this year to finance 









imports of raw materials, industrial equipment. As a result: Tito is already 









mortgaging YugosSlavia's future exports to pay for past imports. 






>> There is a question whether Tito couldn't have avoided some of his trouble. 
Normally, Yugoslavia has reserve stocks of grain to tide over bad years. 
As a Communist, however, Tito thinks he has to industrialize the country in 












a hurry. This means putting peasants in factories, converting grain surpluses 






into industrial imports. Drought, in such a case, can be disastrous. In addition: 
Break with Stalin cut Tito off from Soviet-promised materials, machinery. 
Communist bungling has made a botch of Tito's five-year plan, which at best 
was about four times too big for Yugoslavia to handle. There are heavy goods, 
but few consumer goods to spur people to produce. Quality of even heavy goods 
is often inferior. Half-finished buildings testify to bad planning. Absenteeism 
runs to 14 per cent. Labor turnover is very high. At the big Trepcha lead 
mines, for instance, of 11,000 workers taken on, 10,500 quit within a few months. 
Question for U.S. is whether it is to prop up Tito's five-year plan as well 
as Tito, the anti-Stalinist. Real concession by Tito would be to cut his plan. 

























































>> In Paris, the French Cabinet has secretly discussed the advisability of 
withdrawing French troops from the northern half of Indo-China altogether. 





















French military experts now say this privately: French troops trying to 





defend Hanoi, Northern rice lands are hopelessly outnumbered by rebels. U.S. 1 
aid, without troops, isn't enough. Last-ditch defense of Hanoi would be costly. 
Only solution may be to withdraw to the South, save that part of Indo-China. 

This is in sharp contrast to what French military experts in Hanoi were 
Saying a couple of months ago. Then, they talked of a big offensive to drive 
the rebels clear into China. But apparently they misjudged rebel strength. 

U.S. investment in Indo-China, as a result, is turning sour. 

As U.S. observers see it, French military and political mistakes, French 











haggling may make U.S. aid to Indo-China useless, too little and too late. fe 
"4 

>> While U.S. and French officials hunt a compromise on German rearming..eece fi 
Germans act as if they want no part of it. German opposition to arming of Cc 

West Germans may turn out to be more of an obstacle than French opposition. gi) 


Seen from Frankfurt, this is the current situation: 





German political parties are split wide open over the issue. 
Government probably can't get more than a bare majority for U.S. plan. 








Opposition is bitter. It includes Socialists, right-wingers, Protestants. je 
People, to U.S. observers, appear more interested in neutrality than in m 

Signing up for a new German Army. Common attitude is that, if U.S. can't defend 
West Germany, Germans will suffer less from Soviet invasion if unarmed. al 
Popular support for U.S. idea of rearming West Germans thus looks shaky. 01 
Approval of rearmament by bare majority in West German parliament may be risky. : 
I 


Upshot is that U.S., as of now, can't count on 10 West German divisions. 
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A TYPICAL REMINGTON RAND PUNCHED-CARD INSTALLATION 


These machines save us ‘4/66 every month... 


and they dont cost 2 dime! 


“These punched-card machines not only save their own rental 
cost but pay us a monthly profit of $4,166 besides!” 

That’s the actual experience of the Electric Boat Company, 
famous submarine builders of Groton, Connecticut. Back in 
40 they switched from manually operated calculating machines 
for payroll and cost compilation to Remington Rand Punched- 
Card Machines .. . and made an immediate saving. By "43, with 
greatly expanded production and payroll, punched cards were 
saving them the equivalent of sixty full time clerks! 

No wonder Electric Boat has been quick to utilize the miracu- 
lous speed and accuracy of punched-card accounting for still 
more jobs year after year. Machine loads, for instance, machine 
efliciency reports, materials and production control, and esti- 
mating submarine reconversion costs. 

You, too, can save by letting low cost punched-card methods 
absorb part of your high cost clerical work. You can rent 
or buy complete equipment from Remington Rand... or you 
can turn over any part or all of the job to Remington Rand 
Punched-Card Record Services ior economical processing. 


Remington Rand Inc, 
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FREE to interested executives 
...Gould Report No. 4713-A, 
an impartial authority’s study 
of punched-card savings at 
the Electric Boat Company. 
Phone our nearest office or 
write on your business letter- 
head to Management Controls 
Reference Library, Room 
1916, 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10. 
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Job Trouble for Acheson, Brannan...Cause: Asia Policy 
And Farm Plan... But the President Still Supports Both 


Two Cabinet members, both symbols 
of discord in the recent elections, now 
face highly uncertain futures. As many 
interpret the election results, the public 
gave each of them a somewhat loud vote 
of “no confidence.” The men are: 
> Dean G. Acheson, the urbane Secre- 
tary of State. His foreign policies, espe- 
cially in Asia, and charges of Commu- 
nist influence in his Department were 
major issues in many States. In most 
cases, Mr. Acheson’s critics won. 
> Charles F. Brannan, the earnest New 
Dealer who heads the Agriculture De- 
partment. Observers generally agree that 
Mr. Brannan’s hotly disputed support 
plan for farm prices was rejected em- 
phatically in the voting. 

In Congress and out, demands that 
both Mr. Acheson and Mr. Brannan re- 
sign are arising. Of course, neither has 
any present intention of quitting and 
President Truman is backing them 
stanchly. But, meanwhile, powerful 
forces are building up against them. 

Their troubles are caused only in part 
by the important fact that the elec- 
tions increased the anti-Truman congres- 
sional strength. In addition, since the 
election, some influential Democrats are 
taking the view that Mr. Acheson and 
Mr. Brannan are party liabilities, men 
who endanger prospects for a Democratic 
victory in 1952. 

This applies particularly to Mr. Ache- 
son. His policies, his attitude toward the 
Alger Hiss case, plus Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy’s charges of Communist  in- 
filtration at the State Department, kept 
Mr. Acheson vividly before the public for 
months. He was a special target for nu- 
merous Republican candidates. Already 
hit, he continues to be a target. 

Where Mr. Brannan is concerned, the 
heat is less intense. This is because the 
Brannan-plan row was confined largely 
to farming areas and because, since Con- 
gress rejected it, the plan had become a 
declining issue. Mr. Brannan has made 
powerful enemies, though. He is, how- 
ever, given a better chance to ride out 
the storm than Mr. Acheson. 

President Truman might be expected 
to pay little heed to Republican demands 
for Cabinet changes. But the view with- 
in his own party that Mr. Acheson and 
Mr. Brannan are 1952 handicaps might 
weigh heavily in the end with the Presi- 
dent. And it is a view that apparently 
will be pressed upon him. 

Mr. Acheson’s plight has many roots. 
Most important, his friends say, is a de- 
cision made long ago, the basic decision 
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SECRETARY ACHESON (CENTER) WITH 
At the polls, Asia 


that the U.S., lacking strength to defend 
both Asia and Europe, must concentrate 
on Europe. Mr. Acheson had little to do 
with making that decision but he, a man 
of strong convictions, backs it steadfastly, 
yielding not an inch. 

Republican critics of the State Depart- 
ment contend that this policy left the 
Communists free to conquer China and 
surprise the U.S. in Korea. With this, 
they couple the McCarthy charges and 
the Hiss case. Some see the result as a 
spreading impression that Mr. Acheson 
is either tolerant of Communism or does 
not realize its dangers. This situation is 
to be kept alive in the new Congress. 
There already are calls for a renewed in- 
vestigation of the McCarthy accusations. 

Mr. Acheson tries to be patient with 
Congress, but sometimes finds it difficult. 
He is polished in manner and elegant in 
dress to a degree that offends some Con- 
gressmen. He has a facility for withering 
statements that sometimes has been ap- 
plied to his critics in congressional hear- 
ings. He once even poured his satire, in 
a public address, on Senator Taft, of 
Ohio, the Republican leader. 

These irritations have made for Mr. 
Acheson many foes in Congress. He has 
stepped on the toes of men who do not 
know that, in off hours and within his 
own cultured circle, Mr. Acheson is a gay 
companion, a stimulating conversational- 
ist, a man of wit that occasionally can be 
Rabelaisian. To many in Congress, he 
simply seems “too slick.” 





Acme 


FRANCE’S SCHUMAN, BRITAIN‘’S BEVIN 
entered the picture 


The Secretary also has a rigid code of 
personal loyalty. He supported President 
Roosevelt in 1936 and 1940, even though 
the latter had fired him in 1934 as Un- 
der Secretary of the Treasury. In 1948, 
out of office, he refused repeated appeals 
to join those who were trying to deprive 
Mr. Truman of the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination. His loyalty to Alger 
Hiss is the product of such a code. 

Thus, Mr. Acheson’s personal qualities 
have not strengthened him in Congress. 
As an additional weak point, many ob- 
servers say, he has failed to make himself 
and his ideas understood by the people 
generally, although he has attempted to 
do so in several speeches. 

As a consequence, in his approaching 
hour of personal crisis, the Secretary lacks 
support. He has neither the political 
strength in Congress that buoyed two 
predecessors, James F. Byrnes and Cor- 
dell Hull, nor the popular support that 
went to such a war hero as Gen. George 
C. Marshall. The result is a general view 
that Mr. Acheson is on his way out. 

Mr. Brannan’s difficulties are based 
fundamentally on a political fact: Ad- 
ministration candidates lost in a number 
of important agricultural States that Mr. 
Truman carried in 1948. It is important 
to Mr. Truman’s 1952 outlook that they 
be recaptured. 

The Secretary of Agriculture had much 
to do with swinging these States to the 
President two years ago. He had been 
in office only a few months, and _ pre- 
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yiously had been a rather inconspicuous 
career man slowly working his way up 
the departmental ladder. As a Govern- 
ment official, he had kept out of politics. 

But, in 1948, Mr. Brannan was a man 
transformed. He stumped the farm belt 
in whirlwind fashion. In more than 80 
speeches, he accused the 80th Congress 
of depriving the farmers of loans on 
their grain by failing to provide storage 
facilities for that grain. As much as any 
one man he was credited with turning 
the victory to Mr. Truman. 

Mr. Brannan returned to Washington 
strongly entrenched. Congress and the 
Administration looked to him for a “per- 
manent’ agricultural program. After 
much indecisiveness and many delays, 
he produced the Brannan plan. Under 
it, price supports would continue as in 
the past for storable crops. But perish- 
ables would be put on the market and if 
they sold for less than a stipulated figure 
the difference would be paid to the farm- 
er by the Government in cash. 

Conservatives in Congress denounced 
the perishables provision as “socialism.” 
Conservative farm organizations, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation and 
the National Grange, joined the attack. 
The Farmers Union of Ameriea, which 
had been instrumental in putting Mr. 
Brannan in office, stood by him. 

Like Mr. Truman, Mr. Brannan had 
drawn confidence and a measure of 
cockiness from the 1948 victory. Where 
before that election he had been mild 
and soft-spoken in his relations with Con- 
gress, he now spoke his mind, and in em- 
phatic terms. This alienated some con- 
gressional elements that previously had 
been friendly to him. Mr. Brannan also 
feuded openly with the Farm Bureau 
Federation. It is powerful in Washington 
and has not forgotten. 

Mr. Brannan may manage to stay in 





SECRETARY BRANNAN (RIGHT) WITH FARMER 


office because the emphasis now is off 
the Brannan plan. It scarcely could be 
revived. But he will find his work and 
himself hampered at many points  be- 
cause of the fight he made for it. 

The two Cabinet members now un- 
der attack are vastly different men. Mr. 
Acheson grew up in comfort, although 
not wealth, in an Episcopal rectory, went 
on to Groton, Yale and the Harvard Law 
School. Mr. Brannan’s boyhood was 
pinched by poverty. He left school early 
for work, managed later to get a law de- 
gree from the University of Denver Law 
School. 

Mr. Acheson spent a period as law 
clerk to the late Supreme Court Justice 
Brandeis. He then went into a well-es- 
tablished Washington law firm and later 
entered the Government as Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

Mr. Brannan, on his own, found cases 
relatively easy to get. But fees were 
small and often, in depression times, hard 
to collect. He entered the Government 
as assistant regional attorney for the Re- 
settlement Administration. Mr. Acheson 
is brilliant, a figure that stands out in al- 
most any company. Mr. Brannan is plain, 
homely, bespectacled, solemn. 

Mr. Acheson has a fine old George- 
town house. Mr. and Mrs. Brannan live 
in a small apartment. Mr. Acheson’s tele- 
phone number is unlisted. Mr. Brannan 
has kept his in the telephone book. But 
their problems are similar. 

Their usefulness, theoretically, is de- 
termined by the President, not by Con- 
gress. But, if, as is strongly indicated for 
the future, powerful elements in Con- 
gress make it clear that they cannot work 
with a particular Cabinet member, that 
usefulness is much reduced. How long 
Mr. Acheson and Mr. Brannan—and par- 
ticularly Mr. Acheson—will last is a mat- 
ter of much conjecture in Washington. 
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is the HEART 
‘of your 
fluorescent lighting 


As the human heart controls the 
circulatiqn of blood, a ballast is 
needed to regulate and control the 
electrical current and voltage for 
fluorescent lamp tubes. 
How economical or costly your 
fluorescent lighting is depends on 
the way the ballasts perform. For ex- 
ample: A poorly operating ballast 
can: 1. Reduce the amount of light 
you get by 20%; 2. Shorten lamp 
life by 1,000 hours; 3. Add mate- 
rially to your maintenance costs. 
CERTIFIED BALLASTS assure— 

@ Rated light output 

@ Full lamp life 

@ Maximum economy and 

satisfaction 

CERTIFIED BALLASTS are made 
to exacting specifications, then are 
checked by Electrical Testing Lab- 
oratories, Inc.,an impartial author- 
ity, which certifies they conform to 
the specifications. 
To get the best lighting results 
and greatest operating economy, 
insist that your fluorescent fix- 
tures be equipped with CERTI- 
FIED BALLASTS! 






CERTIFIED 


~ 


SPEC NO 6 
HIGH PF 


MANUFACTURERS 


MAKERS OF CERTIFIED BALLASTS 
FOR FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


2116 KEITH BLDG., CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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FIGHTING FIRE WITH STEEL. The slender, highly maneuverable extension lad- 
ders with which many fire trucks are equipped nowadays, can reach five 
or six stories into the air without support to save lives and fight high-level 
blazes. Great strength and light weight are essential in their construction. 
And U°S°S Cor-Ten Steel provides both of these properties. 


CARS PARKED—UNTOUCHED BY HUMAN HANDS. In several cities, new parking 
garages now park your car electrically, without the car being driven by an 
attendent at any time. An electric parker scoots out of a high-speed, auto- 
matic-landing elevator, grabs your car and hauls it back into the elevator. 
Then the process is reversed to park the car on upper stories. Tough, oil- 
resistant U-S-S Amerclad cables, made by United States Steel, supply 
power for these electric parkers. 


TWO THAT CRAWL ALIKE. Here you see a doll 
that actually crawls like its little master. The 
special spring that makes it do so is made by 
U. S. Steel—one of millions of American 
Quality Springs used in mechanical toys every 
year to bring joy to the hearts of c 


500 POUNDS OF COTTON. That’s a lot of cotton to 
compress into a neat, tight bale like this. And the 
trick is to keep it compressed and neat during ship- 
ment. For this job, the Cotton Country seems 0 
prefer U-S:S Arrow Cotton Ties . . . tough steel 
bands that can take tremendous punishment with- 
out loosening or cutting through at the buckles. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION of DELAWARE, 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY « AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY © OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY « TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY « UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 





-L/can do so many jobs so well... 
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BIG AS THE SIDE OF A HOUSE. This U-S’S Stainless Steel plate, 22014 inches long 
and 1333 inches wide, was used in the fabrication of some chemical processing 
equipment. It’s big, yes... but United States Steel can make stainless plates 
even bigger if they’re needed. In fact, U-S’S Stainless Steel comes in hundreds 
of sizes, finishes, thicknesses and forms. ..from mammoth stainless steel plates 
like this to stainless steel wire so thin that it’s actually finer than human hair. 


Listen to... The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 





¢ STEEL > 


a Thik) Ey and this label is your guide to quality steel 


UN ms STATES STEEL 


————4 
NE FENCE DIVISION « CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION « COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY * CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION * GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
L EXPORT COMPANY * UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY * UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY « UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY « VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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CAN ATOM SECRETS BE KEPT? 
AN INTERVIEW WITH GORDON DEAN 





EDITOR’S NOTE: How safe is this country’s 
most important secret—the know-how of the atom 
bomb? What chance is there for some other atom- 
ic scientist to follow the lead of Dr. Klaus Fuchs, 
who gave the Russians vital discoveries of British 
and American research? 

Will the risks of leaks increase with the growing 
number of persons who inevitably will know 





something about the details or the use of man’s 
most terrible weapon? 

Answers to these and other important questions 
are given below by Gordon Dean, Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, in the conclud- 
ing section of his interview with the editors of 
U.S. News & World Report. The first section was 
published November 3. 








Q How can you keep a lot of people in this country 
from knowing where our atomic bombs are, Mr. 
Dean? Can it be done safely? 

A How long we can do it, I don’t know, but you can 
always be sure there will be a program of dispersal so 
that, in order to sabotage our entire potential, an 
enemy would have to know an awful lot. 

Q With the changing personnel in and out of the 
Government in a democracy, is it a crime to let any- 
one know where these things are, under the statute, 
even after a man leaves the employ of the Govern- 
ment. 

A Oh, yes, technically. You can punish him under 
the Espionage Act if not under our statute because he 
has revealed vital military information. No question 
about it. 

Q If he revealed it to an enemy, he could be pun- 
ished, but what about revealing it at all? Is he punish- 
able for revealing it? 

A I would have to look it up. But he’d better not 
do it—Uncle Sam will find some way to put him 
in jail. 

Q Isn't that a very important thing? I think people 
are wondering how you can keep these secrets when— 

A You have a very good point there. In other 
words, as this program has grown, particularly as the 
military has become more and more acquainted with 
the problems of assembly and of delivery, you had to 
make some of this information—that is, the size, the 
weight, the shape and general characteristics of the 
gadget—you had to make that known to thousands 
upon thousands of people. Otherwise, you could tie 
your own hands, because we have to have pilots, 
ground crews, people in the crew of the plane. We 
have to have all kinds of service people, people who 
make this thing and see it. We have to have fab- 
ricators of parts who can readily guess as to weight, 
shape and size, etc. This is going to be an increasing 
problem. 

The time may come when as many as 300,000 or 


400,000 people must know things at the operational 
level in order to have real readiness. And this makes 
your security much more difficut. Another thing you 
must remember is that the program is compartmen- 
talized. For example, a man who knows some of the 
secrets at Oak Ridge is not apt to know anything 
about the construction of the bomb itself. It is the 
people who know all about the bomb that could do 
us the most damage, and that is why the Fuchs inci- 
dent was a very, very disturbing one to us. [Dr. Klaus 
Fuchs, British physicist, was convicted last March of 
transmitting secret British and American data on 
atomic energy to the Russians. | 

Q How many people know all about the bomb? Is 
it a very small group? Or a very large group? 

A It is a very small group that you would say know 
all about it. : 

Q How many are there who would know how to 
make a bomb if they had all the materials? 

A It would be very small. I would say in the neigh- 
borhood of not more than 200 people—no, 150 people. 


Special Training for Bomb Users 

Q Is there anything in the military use of these 
bombs that requires different training than for any 
other bombs as far as carrying or use is concerned? 

A Yes. They must be trained in the use. 

Q So that means that you will have to have a 
force of enlisted men and officers who will become 
aware not of how to make a bomb but how to use a 
bomb? 

A That’s very true, and we do. That’s one reason 
why this group I told you that has an access to infor- 
mation has been necessarily widened. 

Q Can any system be developed whereby those 
who are trained in the use won’t know what it is 
they’re using? 

A I have often wondered what went through the 
heads of various people at different stages but I don’t 
think any of them are being kidded. 
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Only 150 Know All Data. ; 


Q They at least know what the bomb looks like? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you think the time is ever coming when we 
can print a photograph of the atomic bomb? 

A Yes, I think so. 

Q How long do you think that’s off? Years? 

A I think it will be some time before we feel we 
can afford to do it but I visualize the day when that 
information in itself would be so unimportant that 
you would be willing to put a dummy model in 
Macy’s window. 

Q Has anybody ever published a description of 
what it looks like? 

A Oh, no. 

Q Didn’t Professor Smyth, in his official report? 

A No. 

Q He didn’t say it looked like an apple or a 
pear? 

A No. There is no technical description of the gadg- 
et in Smyth’s report. 

Q Have you ever seen one, Mr. Dean? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q I don’t see why its shape and size should be so 
secret anyway, do you? 

A Well, that’s what I said. 

Q It is still secret, but you don’t see any reason for 
it? 

A No, I think we are at a place where we are going 
to have to take a hard look at size, weight and 
shape and see whether we might not almost declassi- 
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fy it, not just to satisfy curiosity but because of 
the large number of people who will have to know 
these things. 

Q Do you agree with Mr. Lilienthal [former AEC 
Chairman David E. Lilienthal] that there have been 
too many secrets in this program? 

A That’s a very broad question. There are un- 
doubtedly some things in this program that are now 
secret that probably shouldn’t be. The problem is one 
of constantly looking over what you are holding back 
and seeing whether you can’t safely let it loose and 
help your own development. Our declassification 
people do that. 


The Weight of Secrecy 

Q What advantage would there be in publishing a 
picture of the bomb, from your standpoint? 

A None. 

Q None? Then why do it? 

A Well, it is not a question of publishing the pic- 
ture, it is a question of declassifying the information 
so that you don’t have to have an FBI investigation 
on thousands of people who are going to see it in their 
work—who have to—or companies who fabricate 
parts that will have to know the shape. Such com- 
panies now would have to put up special buildings 
for some parts—special walls and so forth—have to 
clear all the people. It all takes time, and slows the job. 

Q In other words, that would be an advantage to 


(Continued on page 38) 
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you? It would relieve you of a lot of unnecessary 
paper work and security work? 

A Definitely—security of the information and the 
clearance of the people, which flow from the fact that 
it is restricted data. If it’s restricted data under the 
Atomic Energy Act, all people who have access to it 
must be cleared. 


53 Days per Loyalty Test 

Q How long does it take to clear an individual? 

A The average today is 53 days. 

Q And also the money that it costs to do the clear- 
ing? 

A The cost is between $100 and $200 per person, 
and if you clear thousands of people for projects, 
that’s a lot of money—and time. 

We are taking, I might add, a very hard look now. 
As a matter of fact, we’ve just had a long session on 
what we might recommend to change the Act, with 
the objective both of keeping secret those things which 
we should keep secret and at the same time getting on 
with the job. I think that probably by the time Con- 
gress comes back we will have some constructive sug- 
gestions to make as to how it can be done. 

Q What percentage of the people you examine fail 
to get clearance? 

A Very small. My guess is that it is less than half 
of 1 per cent. 

Q Would you say that the arrangement or the set- 
up you have with other governments for obtaining in- 
formation from us is now satisfactory? 

A Do you mean, can we trust the certifications of 
other governments? 

Q Well, that is another way of asking it. The Fuchs 
case arose out of the fact that we didn’t have it. Is the 
present arrangement satisfactory? 

A I think the present arrangement is generally 
satisfactory. We did have conferences, you know, with 
the British and the Canadian security officers imme- 
diately after this thing. They came over here and we 
had a three-day session, largely to determine the 
comparability of our security standards, and I think 
it is reasonably safe. 

Q You don't feel so apprehensive of losing out in 
that direction? 

A No, although in the most perfect system there 
may be someone who will slip through. 


FBI Liaison With Other Nations 

Q We now clear foreigners, don’t we? We didn’t 
clear Fuchs ourselves—we depended upon the British? 

A You still can’t have the FBI running investiga- 
tions through all foreign countries, making their own 
investigations. What we have to do is to delegate it to 
a competent security group, comparable to our own, 
to make sure that the investigations cover the same 
type of points we make here in the States. Of course, 
the FBI, in turn, does the same thing for other gov- 
ernments. When someone is over here that the foreign 
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government wants a check on, the FBI will make the 
check for them. 

Q Can you evaluate the damage that was done to 
our country by Fuchs and his associates in terms of 
the Russian progress? 

A It is hard to do, but I don’t think you would be 
taking too extreme a position if you said he had ad. 
vanced them between a year and two years. 

Q To what extent did the British have access to 
our atomic information? I believe we were supposed 
to be partners with them in the original development 
of atomic energy? 

A During the war, it was a complete partnership 
The British decided to give up trying on the gaseous- 
diffusion work and they came over to this country, 
and we had a complete partnership. As a matter of 
fact, there were about 30, I believe, in the military 
mission from Britain who went to Los Alamos. They 
knew everything. They helped us very much in the 
development of the weapon. Since the war, we have 
operated under an understanding with the British 
and the Canadians in several areas which are not 
weapons areas. We have exchanged some visits within 
those areas, but that is the extent of it. 

Q In weapons there is now no real exchange? 

A No. 


Betrayal’s Sobering Effect 

Q Has the Fuchs episode had any effect on those 
scientists who were inclined for a long time to pooh- 
pooh the need for security—American scientists who 
were a little bit annoyed and irritated by our desire to 
have security because they thought it was inconceiy- 
able that Russia could do what she has done? 

A I wouldn’t limit it to scientists. I would say that 
the Fuchs episode has had a sobering effect upon 
everybody connected with the program. 

Q In that way it was a blessing in disguise? 

A I think so. Some good came from it. It cer- 
tainly doesn’t equal the bad, but some good did come 
from it. 

Q Have you any idea what is wrong with human 
beings or with our system in these democracies of 
ours that these people will do the things that Fuchs 
did? Does the scientist have less regard for loyalty to 
his couritry than other people? Is he a world citizen 
who wants to give everything away? What is the rea- 
son that Fuchs got into this thing? 

A I don’t think that you can say that scientists ar¢ 
an entirely different breed in that respect. In Fuchs’ 
defense, let me say that we have had some of them 
who were not scientists. Fuchs is the type of man 
who, while he might have been caught had there been 
a real security check on him, might never be caught 
by any kind of investigation, because apparently 
he owes his allegiance to nothing that ordinary hu- 
mans owe theirs to. He is going to make his own 
decisions regardless of any rules he purports to op- 
erate under. 


——— 
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What do you do with a man like that? Usually he 
isa very intelligent man. He is an independent man. 
He is an idealist of some kind. He might be a Com- 
munist-idealist, but he is a man of ideals of some 
kind. You don’t usually spot this type in a check. 

Q Was he an inventive type, or was he just a 
theoretician? 

A I would say the inventive type—he was a very 
bright man. 

Q Did you know Fuchs personally? 

A No, I have never met him. 

Q How far does your responsibility in the Commis- 
sion extend in the making and delivery of the bombs 
to the military, and are you responsible for all of the 
security all of the time about these bombs or is there 
a division between you and the military? 

A Well, we have the responsibility for making the 
bombs. We also have the responsibility which we read 
into the Act—it isn’t there explicitly—that we must 
make bombs which are usable and that the military 
can use and wants, so it is a very, very close relation- 
ship between ourselves and the military. We have 
never had any rift on that. We know what they think 
they can deliver, we know what they think they want 
in terms of energy release, etc., and we’ve built those, 
and they work. 

Now that we have still the technical custody of the 
bomb after it has been fabricated, we are responsible 
for the storage of these bombs and we also have con- 
ceived it our responsibility to have such a good work- 
ing relationship with the military that there will be 
no delay in the delivery to the military in the event 
we get an order from the President to make such a 
delivery. 


Which Burst Is Deadliest? 

Q Would you say, Mr. Dean, that a bomb that was 
detonated on the surface of the ground would have as 
great an area of destruction as one that was detonated 
from a high place—from an airplane? Dr. R. E. Lapp, 
in an interview with us, said that we had very few 
harbors that were deep enough for a bomb detonated 
under water to make a bigger area of destruction, and 
that, while you could detonate it, there would be a 
smaller area of destruction than from an overhead 
dropping—what do you think? 

A To start with, there are three types—one is an 
above-the-ground burst, one is an at-the-ground-level 
burst, and the other is an underwater burst. Now, one 
big difference between an air burst and a water burst 
is in the radioactive contamination of the water which 
is thrown up. 

Lapp’s point is well taken; namely, that if you only 
have a depth of say 10 or 15 or 20 or 30 feet, you’re 
not going to get as large a water spray subject to 
contamination as you could get if you had deep 
water. And most of our bays are shallow. It’s true 
certainly of New York and San Francisco, our best 
harbors. 
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Q When Halifax had that explosion in World 
War I, there was terrific destruction just from the 
ship in the harbor with munitions—wouldn’t this be 
worse? 

A Oh, it is very much of an explosion. The energy 
released is terrific. 

Q But it doesn’t go such great distances unless 
from an undersurface thing, does it? 

A The distinctive thing about an underwater burst 
is that it throws up radioactive water, and, aside from 
that, it doesn’t deliver as far-reaching a blast as an 
explosion above ground. You have three effects from 
an atomic explosion. You have the radioactive effects. 
You’ve got the burning effects which come from the 
heat. You’ve got the shock wave which comes from 
the explosion. In measuring any areas to determine 
what the damage would be, you always consider those 
three types. It so happens that many people who are 
in the first quarter-mile radius, let’s say, are going to 
be dead from all three. 


Power of Blast in Air 

Q What about the difference between the on-the- 
surface burst and the air burst? Which is more de- 
structive—the air burst? i 

A Yes, the above-ground burst. 

Q And all three bursts, laterally, differ as to the 
width of their destruction? 

A Yes. 

Q There is a difference between them? 

A A considerable difference. 

Q Is any progress being made toward developing 
or discovering any other fissionable material besides 
uranium or is our experimentation confined to 
uranium? 

A Uranium and plutonium. 

Q What about hydrogen? 

A That is not fission—it’s fusion. There are only 
three fissionable materials—U-235, U-233 and plu- 
tonium. 

Q No other seems feasible now? 

A Not at this point. I don’t want to make predic- 
tions that there might never be another one. I would 
limit it to these three. 


Enough Uranium in U. S.? 

Q Do we have ample, known deposits of uranium 
to take care of our needs for the years ahead? How 
far? 

A Well, I’ll put it this way—that our programs are 
pretty well geared to the foreseeable uranium over a 
period of a certain number of years. In other words, 
this has been the concept of the Commission—that it 
has been our obligation to have enough plants and 
facilities of all types so that we can take care of all 
the foreseeable ore for any given year. You can’t fore- 
see all of your ore but you can make a pretty good 
plot as to what you'll get. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Q Has the prospecting turned up much? 

A Some, but most of the deposits that are used 
were found before the war when people were after 
radium, because you used to find it in certain for- 
mations. Those are the first ones that they went to. 

Q Does Russia have access to much uranium? 

A Russia has access to the Czechoslovakian 
area. She has access to deposits in Saxony and has 
some others, which I prefer not to discuss. Those 
two were well known before, and they are being 
exhausted at a very rapid rate. 

Q Exhausted? 

A Well, I mean there are thousands of people 
down there with buckets getting it out. 

Q How about those limitations as to a future 
atom-power age—producing constructive atomic 
power? Are they important? 

A They are important, but in that connection I 
would suggest that one of the projects we are now 
working on is to build a reactor in which you put 
fissionable material which will in turn breed more 
fissionable material than you put in. 

Q Out of what? 

A Well there are several routes to it but this is 
one of our projects now. How large a yield or in- 
crease we will get we don’t at the moment know, 
but we expect to get some percentage gain. This 
will be important, you see. With the supply of ma- 
terials which you then make fissionable— 

Q Do we have a supply of those? 

A Yes, if the breeding works we have adequate 
materials. 

Q You have made it on a small scale, haven't 
you? 

A No. There has been a lot of laboratory work 
done but the first pilot plant is the EBR [experi- 
mental breeder reactor] which is going in at Arco, 
Idaho, and which is pretty well along. 

Q What is your operating budget? 

A Roughly, in dollars, for each year from the 
Manhattan Engineering District down to the pres- 
ent, we have averaged about 500 million. Our 
budget last year was in the order of 790 million. 

Q What is the most expensive thing, people or 
materials? 

A Materials. Reactors are very expensive gadg- 
ets. They’ll run you from 40 million to 70 million 
dollars a reactor—a pile to produce atomic energy. 


Appraising the Program 

Q On the basis of the worth-while nature of the 
atomic-energy program and the progress that is 
being made with the investment for protecting us, 
how would you describe your own feeling about 
the value and the progress of the atomic-energy 
program to date? 

A I am very much encouraged by it. I say that 
as John Q. Citizen who was not in the program 16 
months ago, and who often wondered what it was 
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about and whether it was really getting ahead. | 
am very much encouraged by it and also very 
much encouraged by the fact that there is a recog- 
nition in the Commission that goes right on down 
the line, that we have got to keep expanding and 
we cannot be behind in facilities that we have au- 
thorized. 

We’ve got to go the limit on this thing. I 
think the strength that we develop in this thing 
may mean the difference between whether we 
have a war or not, and it certainly may, if war 
comes, make the difference between winning or 
losing it. I think there is nothing more important 
today. 

Q By not having war, you mean it has a deter- 
rent effect? 

A It’s a deterrent. One thing that I think th 
Russians understand is strength, and it’s been a 
deterrent already. 

Q We do have access to more ore than they? 

A Well, that’s a tough one. We are trying to get 
out all the ores in the West, very intensively. 


om 


Congress Keeps Secrets 

Q What measures have you been able to have to 
keep your security on Capitol Hill—to keep the 
Senators and Congressmen from talking? 

A I'll say this for the Joint Committee, that with 
only one exception—I’m not excepting a person, 
I’m excepting an incident—they have been meticu- 
lous in keeping information. They really have an 
excellent record when you think of what is avail- 
able to them. 

Q How much information do they have? 

A They are completely informed with this ex- 
ception that they have not seen fit yet to ask—I 
think they have the right to it under the law if they 
want it—for the number of bombs or the precis« 
production in kilograms of plutonium and ura- 
nium. 

No member of Congress is going to tell you how 
to do a couple of things we do at Oak Ridge be- 
cause he could never do it, any more than I could 
do it. There is no Congressman who could put a 
bomb together if you gave him the material. In 
other words, what can they tell? They can tell only 
things about our rate and scale of effort. That is 
about all they can tell, with all the information that 
is furnished to them. On this they have an excellent 
record. 

Q You need their help for approval of money? 

A With all the dollars we spend—and so long as 
we’ve got secrets—it is just a healthy thing to have 
elected representatives of the people in on it. 

Q You spend half a billion dollars a year in a 
democracy and nobody knows what it’s for, so 
you've got to tell somebody in Congress? 

A That’s right, and today we are spending con- 
siderably more. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Special Report 


U. S., once trailing, is about to 
take over the lead in jet aviation. 


t's a big, growing industry, 
mostly secret. 
American jet engines now 


about match the British. They are 
rated better than Russia's jets. 

Mass production is in the off- 
ing. Stress now is on warplanes, 
but commercial jet flying is com- 
ing closer. 

This country is soon to move out 
ahead in the world race for the best 
et and rocket engines, the key to con- 
trol of the air. A vast new industry is 





sowing up, behind a veil of military 
secrecy, to furnish these engines for 
upersonic warplanes, guided missiles 
and, eventually, commercial air liners. 
There has been a widespread impres- 


son that the U.S. lags behind other 
countries, including both Britain and 
Russia, in jets. This may have been 


tue 24 months ago, but much has hap- 
pened since then. The industrial land- 
sape is sprouting new jet-engine fac- 
tories and laboratories. 

Expansion of the supersonic propul- 
sion business, an infant industry up to 
nw, is only beginning, however. All 
new combat planes ordered by the armed 
forces are jet planes. A large guided-mis- 
les program is taking shape. Engines, in 
quantities and qualities never attained 
before, are to be needed soon. 

Leaders of the few companies in the 
engine field believe that they will be 
ble to deliver the engines in time. As 
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ior quality, U.S. producers with their 
wn designs believe that their models 
surpass Russia’s and equal Britain’s. 
Wright Aeronautical, in any case, just 
bought production rights to four leading 
British engines, thereby insuring a U.S. 
supply of Britain’s best. 

To find out where the U.S. stands, in 
the race for jet supremacy, editors of 
U.S. News & World Report interviewed 
top executives, visited jet factories and 
laboratories. The facts thus uncovered 
show that the U.S. is forging ahead in 
this vital field. After a late start, U.S. 
manufacturers are rapidly building up a 
let and rocket-engine industry that in 
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JET-ENGINE RACE: U.S. MOVES UP 


Industry Winning World Lead in Production 


future years will be both big and smart, 
able to turn out more engines, of higher 
quality, than any other nation. 

Here is the situation as it was pulled 
together from many sources: 

Production. Manufacturing efficiency 
gives this country its greatest and _pos- 
sibly its only advantage in the field of 
jets at this point. Manufacture of jet 
engines was a watchmaker’s art a few 
months ago in the U.S. It remains that 
way in Britain and other countries. But 


General Electric Co. produces more 
jet engines than any other company, at 
two big assembly plants. One is located 
at Lockland, Ohio, near Cincinnati, in 
part of a large World War II engine 
plant. About 660,000 feet of 
space is devoted to jet engines there al- 
ready, and an expansion in the operation 
is coming. The Lockland plant shipped 
the first two units, on an initial order for 
2,000 jet engines, in February, 1949. 

The other G-E assembly plant is lo- 


square 





U.S. companies slowly and _ painfully 
are getting it on a mass-production basis. 

This means that the U.S. will be able 
to put really big fleets of jet-powered 
warplanes into the air in future years. 
It means that the armed forces will be 
able to count on massive supplies of 
guided missiles, sure to become primary 
weapons of the future. This production 
change is coming about because of in- 
tensive efforts by industry, aided and 
urged on by the Air Force and the Navy, 
in the last year and a half. 

Big plants are opening up. These 
plants once produced World War II air- 
cooled engines. Now, retooled and re- 
arranged, they ship out the latest jets. 


There probably will be some new fac- 


tories built from the ground up for jet en- 


gines in the future. The jet-production 
network at this time is growing fast. 


—General Electric 
THE HEART OF THE JET ENGINE ON THE ASSEMBLY LINE 
Soon the industry will be on a mass-production basis 


cated in Lynn, Mass. It provides 94.265 
square feet of assembly space for en- 
gines. Parts-making and testing facilities 
in nearby factories total 934,000 square 
feet. No further expansion is planned at 
this spot. 

About 4 per cent of G-E’s total labor 
force—7,710 workers—already is 
ployed on jet-engine jobs, and the pro- 
portion is going up. 

Allison Division of General Motors 
Corp. is the second-largest producer of 
jet engines, in volume of output at this 
time. Allison has produced nearly 10,000 
jet engines since the first one was made 
in 1945. 

Allison operates two assembly lines in 
a large plant at Indianapolis, with 2 mil- 
lior. square feet of space. Not all of this 
space is used at present, but it probably 
will be crowded with jets within 18 


em- 
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AMERICAN JET FIGHTER 
In the future, there will be big fleets of them 


months. About 2,600 workers are on the 
lines now; many more are coming. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. produces 
jet engines at Kansas City and at Phila- 
delphia. The latter plant specializes in 
development of new models; the Kansas 
City plant is to be the big production 
center. It turned out the first jet en- 
gine last summer. Employment there is 
under 1,000 now but will soon -reach 
several thousand. 

Pratt & Whitney Division of United 
Aircraft Corp. is moving into jet-engine 
production in a big way. The company 
is scouring New England for workers, 
plans to hire 10,000 during the next 12 
months for expanded operations in both 
jet and piston-engine units. Backlog of 
orders for engines has more than doubled 
since last July and is rising still. 

Jet engines are manufactured in the 
company’s main plant at East Hartford, 
Conn. A smaller factory at Southington, 
Conn., just opened, supplies parts for the 
main plant. Altogether, Pratt & Whitney 
now devotes about 700,000 square feet 
of factory space to jet engines. 

Wright Aeronautical Corp., subsidiary 
of Curtiss-Wright Corp., also is jumping 
into the jet-production race. Part of the 
Wright plant at Wood-Ridge, N.J., with 
a total of 2.5 million square feet of 
space, 1s being readied for mass produc- 
tion of jet engines. 

These are the main units of the jet- 
production system now. As the rearma- 





BRITISH JET-PROPELLED AIR LINER 


ment program expands, additional plants 
may swing into jet work. Some manufac. 
turers of jets already have completed the 
paper work for licensing other firms to 
make their jet engines, if needed. West. 
inghouse, for example, has such a stand- 
by arrangement with Chrysler. Other 
firms are negotiating similar deals, 

Mass methods of production are be- 
ing applied wherever the chance arises, 
to boost output of engines. Production 
experts are coming to the fore in the in- 
dustry, and their ideas are the center of 
attention. Wright Aeronautical, for ex- 
ample, now is headed by an outstanding 
auto-production expert, brought in to 
guide the company’s expansion into jet 
and rocket-engine manufacture. 

Efforts of the production men show up 
in the increasing use of automatic equip- 
ment for making engine parts. Even the 
complex gas turbine, heart of a jet en- 
gine, is being built in assembly-line fash- 
ion now, and relatively unskilled workers 
can be employed on more and more of 
the production sequences. 

Another sign of progress in production 
technique is the substitution of plentiful 
metals for scarce kinds. One firm figures 
it has cut the use of strategic metals 
20 per cent; another, about 30 per cent. 

Subcontractors play a big role in the 
jet-engine production drive. Many more 
firms may find sales and work oppor 
tunities in this field. General Electric 
started out with about 100 subcontrac- 





Early in 1953, U.S. will enter this field 
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tors supplying parts for the Lockland 
plant. Now there are more than 280, 
and the number is growing. 

Research. Production improvements 
are bringing the U.S. great advantages 
now, but research and testing gains are 
laying the foundation for even more im- 

ytant advantages in the future. 

This country is considered to be well 
ahead of Britain, and far ahead of Russia, 
in basic research on the mysteries of 
why fuels burn, how to harness combus- 
tion energy, what happens to a jet-en- 
gine part when the engine gets hot— 
sometimes around 1,600 degrees. 

“This fact, of U.S. leadership in re- 
search, marks the real turning point in 
our going out ahead,” says a leading ex- 
ecutive. It is a complete reversal in the 
U.S. position. British scientists, back in 
the early 1940s, gave the U.S. basic 
designs for its first jet engines. 

One evidence of progress in research 
is the sheer size of the effort going into 
it. All the major companies have built, 
or are building, enormous facilities dedi- 
cated to testing engine parts, under con- 
ditions that approximate the real thing or 
subject the engine to even greater 
stresses. “Britain,” one company official 
points out, “depends largely on test flying 
of the plane for its engine research.” 
That method cannot reveal as much 
about the fundamental nature of mate- 
rials and their reactions to jet-engine 
strains as Jaboratory and factory tests. 

End product. Facts and figures on 
engine power and performance, however, 
are military secrets. All that is known 
is that U.S. engines have been greatly 
improved since they first went into pro- 
duction. As for the new, more powerful 
engines that are known to be coming up, 
only the vaguest hints are available for 
publication. Typical of these is a state- 
ment that U.S. is working on engines 
that “will develop power, and make 
speeds possible, far in excess of anything 
now flying here or abroad, or even thought 
possible a short while ago.” Rocket- 
engines are scarcely mentioned at all, so 
thick is the secrecy curtain around them. 

The number of U.S. jet engines and 
manufacturers, to sum up, is growing. 
They are producing hundreds of engines 
where dozens were made—and where 
thousands will be coming in the future. 
They have concentrated on military busi- 
ness, with civilian use of jet power 
strictly a side line to date. 

Britain, by contrast, rushed into the 
civilian field and produced the world’s 
first all-jet and jet-propeller air li..ers. 
But these are only the first entries in the 
global jet race. A U.S. jet-propeller air 
liner is predicted for early 1953, and an 
all-jet liner will follow. Then the compe- 
tition for jet supremacy will move into a 
new, more public, phase. 
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8% HIGHER OUTPUT 
FOR STEEL FABRICATOR 


Here are facts for the expansion- 
minded executives who seek high 
labor productivity as one factor 
in profit-making branch plant 
operation. 

Production records of the mid- 
western, eastern and Metropol- 
itan Oakland plants of a leading 
steel fabricator show: 

e Wages, incentives and work- 
ing processes: identical in all 
three plants. 

9 Average output per man: 8% 
higher in the MOA plant. 


Greater labor productivity is but 





one of many factors that make 


money—or save money—in MOA 
operations. Let us give you facts 
on lower sales and shipping costs, 
faster deliveries and better sales 


coverage of this rich market. 





(ALAMEDA 
COUNTY) 






*MOA stands for METROPOLITAN OAKLAND 
AREA, includes all Alameda County (pop. 
733,999). Map spotlights San Leandro, one 
of many uncongested industrial areas. Its 
advantages to industry: wide variety of level 
sites in and out of city limits; large supply 
of skilled labor, and exceptional transpor- 
tation; Freeway, fine highways; 2 mainline 
railroads, 3 minutes from Oakland airport. 


FREE DATA SHEETS READY FOR MAILING 
Write today for "EXTRA PROFITS THROUGH LOWER OPERATING 
COSTS”’— concise, factual Data Sheet. Other Data Sheets available on Climate 

and Markets. No cost or obligation. No publicity. 





MO 


5101 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 








CALIFORNIA 


Suite 31 » 427 THIRTEENTH STREET » OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA 


ALAMEDA « ALBANY + BERKELEY » EMERYVILLE » HAYWARD + LIVERMORE 
OAKLAND + PIEDMONT + PLEASANTON + SAN LEANDRO + RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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TAFT ACT: UNIONS EASING DEMANDS 


Revision as Proposed by Senator Is Likely 


Heat is off Taft-Hartley since 
the election. Revision, not re- 
peal, is the prospect in the next 
Congress. 

“Union shop,” injunctions, 
welfare funds, plant seizures, all 
will be altered by changes now 
under study. 

Taft-Hartley, as a campaign 
issue, turned out to be a dud. The 
law probably is on the books to 
stay in one form or another. 


Union leaders, beaten in their at- 
tempt to elect a prolabor Congress, 
now may be willing to accept some 
changes in the Taft-Hartley Act. Be- 
fore the election they held out for re- 
peal or nothing. The law, they said, 
was too bad to be improved. But 
there are signs the election is causing 
some leaders to change their minds. 

Already, one of the big CIO unions 
has come out for revision of the law, if 
it can’t have repeal. Isadore Katz, gen- 
eral counsel of the Textile Workers, says 
his union will accept the amendments 
proposed in 1949 by Senator Robert A. 
Taft (Rep.), of Ohio. More support for 
revision is expected to come from other 
unions as the election is analyzed. 

Taft-Hartley, as a campaign issue, did 
not produce the prolabor vote that the 
union politicians had hoped for. When 
the returns were in, the unions found 
they will have fewer supporters in the 
next Congress than they have at present. 

Last year, when Senator Taft offered 
to change the law to meet some of the 
objections of labor, he was stopped in 
the House of Representatives. The Sen- 
ate approved the amendments, but the 
House Labor Committee pigeonholed 
them because union leaders objected to 
piecemeal revision. Now, there is a feel- 
ing among some labor people that part 
of a loaf is better than none. 

Taft-Act changes, if any are made 
by the new Congress, are expected to 
follow closely the proposals made by 
Senator Taft in 1949. Labor will like 
some of them more than others. 

Less freedom by employers to criti- 
cize unions, for example, would be wel- 
comed by the unions. A 1949 proposal 
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would have permitted the National La- 
bor Relations Board to consider as evi- 
dence any antiunion comments by em- 
ployers, in cases where there was other 
evidence that employers interfered with 
union activities. Employer comments 
may not now be used as evidence as 
long as reprisals are not threatened. 
Bargaining elections would be easier 
to obtain under another Taft proposal 
favored by labor. The unions would like 
to be able to hold elections, merely with 
employer consent, and without waiting 





whether special legislation was required 
to cover the dispute. 

The Government, during two- 
month period of seizure, would have no 
right to reach a wage agreement with a 
union, as it sometimes did while operat- 
ing seized plants during World War I], 

The “closed shop” ban of the Tatft- 
Hartley Act would remain, but would be 
modified slightly to protect the “hiring 
hall” system in the maritime and con- 
struction industries. The amendment pro- 
posed to cover this would allow an em- 


-Harris & Ewing 


The law is here to stay 


for the National Labor Relations Board 
to approve. Faster decisions would be 
obtained this way. 

These two proposed changes would 
be helpful to unions in their organizing 
campaigns. The Textile Workers, for ex- 
ample, contend that delays in elections 
and interference by employers have ham- 
pered their efforts to pick up union mem- 
bers in the South. 

Other Taft amendments of last year 
covered various phases of the law. 

Seizure of mines and industrial plants 
to prevent big strikes would be permitted. 
This authority would be in addition to 
the power now granted by the law to stop 
strikes by injunction. The Taft amend- 
ment provides that either method could 
be used to keep workers on their jobs. 
If, at the end of two months, a strike 
still threatened, Congress would decide 


plover to notify a union of job vacancies. 
The “union shop” would be easier 
to obtain under the Taft proposal. To get 
a “union shop” now, a union must get ap- 
proval of a majority of its members at an 
election sponsored by NLRB. This pro- 
vision would be dropped and a “union 
shop” could be obtained by negotiation 
between employer and union. Also, under 
a “union shop” clause, unions can get 4 
worker fired only for nonpayment 0 
dues. Senator Taft proposed that this be 
broadened to permit discharges for tak- 
ing part in wildcat strikes or for mem- 
bership in the Communist Party. 
Welfare-fund provisions of the Act 
would be eased to let employers waive 
their right to a voice in administering 
company-financed pension plans. 
Mandatory injunctions, now Ire 
quired, would be eliminated. At present, 
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the General Counsel of NLRB is com- 
pelled to seek an injunction whenever 
an employer charges that a union is con- 
ducting a secondary boycott. The pro- 
posed amendment retains NLRB’s dis- 
cetionary power to seek injunctions 
against unions or employers after  is- 
suance of complaints. 

Secondary boycofts, in most cases, 
would continue to be prohibited under 
the Taft changes, but one type of boy- 
cott would be sanctioned. Union mem- 
bers could refuse to work on products 
sent to a shop from a plant on strike. 

These are among the changes in the 
Taft-Hartley Act that the unions prob- 
ably can have from the next Congress, if 
they want them. Repeal is out for the 
next two vears, and such revisions as 
Senator Taft proposes are about all the 
changes that can be expected. 





Industry Facing 
Pay Pressure 


Wage demands of unions, now being 
made and about to be made, point up 
the problem that lies ahead for wage 
stabilizers. A timetable of reopening 
dates of labor contracts shows that a 
number of big industries are in for 
mounting demands from unions in the 
weeks ahead. As each big labor union 
wins a wage increase there will be more 
pressure for wage controls. 

A complicating factor for the stabiliz- 
ers will be the provisions in many con- 
tracts providing for automatic wage in- 
creases. More than a million workers have 
assurance that they will receive periodic 
increases based on rising living costs 
and as rewards for great productivity. 
There were no such complicating clauses 
in labor contracts when wages were sta- 
bilized in World War IL. 

Stabilization officials will have to de- 
cide whether these automatic increases 
should continue, if controls are applied. 
If such increases are allowed, workers in 
other plants will expect similar raises. 

Wage deadlines thus will be 
watched closely by Stabilization Admin- 
istrator Alan Valentine and by Cyrus 
Ching, Chairman of the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board, Ching’s nine-man_ board, 
equally divided among public, industry 
and labor representatives, will recom- 
mend wage policies to Valentine. 

Steel is providing a preview of what 
is ahead for these officials. Price rises can 
be expected to follow wage settlements. 
An early agreement, with Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., gave officials a hint that 
sizable raises could be expected in the 
larger companies. Timken offered a 10 
per cent raise, averaging 17 cents an 
hour. CIO Steelworkers accepted it. 

ve firms operating under cost- 
f-living agreements, such as General 
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Ht 
VE a oN FORT! 


This Christmas, treat yourself to a 
Harter posture chair. Nothing else you 


™ 


fant 
w 


% 
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can buy will add so much to your 
comfort and well-being in the office. 

Your Harter posture chair fits you—not the 
illusory “average” man. Every model is easily adjust- 





4 able to your own individual measurements. Simple 
je. _ MODEL 65 hand-wheel controls adjust the seat and back rest to 
support you in erect and healthful posture. No more 
backache and office fatigue caused by a chair that 
fits nobody because it was designed to fit everybody! 

All this—and good looks, too! These chairs 
are richly upholstered, distinctively styled, and beau- 
tifully finished. They grace America’s finest 
offices. Try them at your helpful Harter dealer’s. 


W FARTER 


Sf B86 ies. Mol ceon GAN 
POSTURE CHAIRS +» STEEL CHAIRS 


Feel Better, Work Better. The way you sit at your desk affects 
the way you feel — and work. Read why in Harter’s informative 
booklet, “Posture Seating Makes Sense.” Write for your free 
copy. Harter Corporation, 411Prairie Avenue, Sturgis, Michigan. 
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Moving 4oou? Surely you do not want to miss even one copy of 


this up-to-the-minute-news magazine. Help us to 
keep you well-informed about the fast-moving news events of the world 
by sending us your change of address at least two weeks prior to the 
time the change is to become effective. And please send your old ad- 
dress as well as the new address to which this useful news magazine 
should be sent. Help us to serve you promptly. 
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MEN OVER 25 
with chiming tl’ 
GROOM IT WITH 


KREML 


If you're (am cit, | 70 AVOID A GREASY, SHINY- LOOKING SCALP 
conscious about your | JQ MAKE HAIR LOOK MORE ABUNDANT ! 


hair getting thin on top 
or receding at the tem- 
‘a don’t call attention to your thin or sticky—never plasters hair down. 























1air by plastering it down with greasy, Instead, Kreml is especially blended to 
sticky products which leave an unsightly, | make hair look naturally well-groomed— 


dirt-trapping, shiny film on the scalp. to make hair look thicker—like more 
Now’s the time to graduate to Kreml than you've got. Also unsurpassed to 
Hair Tonic! remove dandruff flakes and to give sleepy 

Kreml is different from any dressing — scalps a delightful ‘wake-up tingle.’ So 
you've ever used. It never looks greasy change to Kreml! 
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Motors and Ford, are expected to give 
raises of 2 cents an hour in December. 
That is on the basis of unofficial esti- 
mates of the price-index rise in the las 
three months. Companies in other in. 
dustries are following the same formula. 

Another increase under the formula js 
possible in March, 1951, for these com. 
panies. A cost-of-living raise for workers 
employed by General Electric Co. also js 
possible in March, under a CIO Electrica] 
Workers agreement. 

Textile workers already are demand. 
ing raises for early next year. Februan 
is the contract deadline for ClO agree. 


ments in woolen mills. Cotton agree. 
ments expire in March. CIO Textile 
Workers recently got raises of 12 cents, 


Coal is a big question mark for eco- 
nomic planners. John L. Lewis’s con- 
tract allows a wage opening as of April 
1, but there are reports that Lewis hopes 
to start negotiations earlier, possibly in 
January. 

Glass contracts with the CIO Glass 
Workers expire in May. 

A June crisis of some sort faces the 
economic planners, if wage regulation is 
not already under way by that time. The 
crisis will come from the annual produc- 
tivity increases scheduled for General 
Motors, Ford and many other firms. Ex- 
isting contracts promise a 4-cents-an- 
hour increase at that time to hundreds of 
thousands of workers, in assorted in- 
dustries. 

Even if the cost of living is under con- 
trol then, the annual raises are due auto- 
matically. On top of this, another quar- 
terly cost-of-living adjustment is sched- 
uled for June under various agreements, 
including the auto contracts, if prices 
still are rising. 


—Harris & Ewing 
WSB CHAIRMAN CHING 
. . . Up against contract deadlines 
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~Harris & Ewing 
ADMINISTRATOR VALENTINE 
. Up against wage demands 


Maritime contracts, in several cases, 
expire during June, to add to the up- 
ward pressure on wages. 

Meat-packing agreements can _ be 
opened on wages in February and August. 

Those are some of the major contract 
deadlines in the year just ahead. Others 
are scattered through the year. The big 
settlements tend to fix a general pattern 
for the others. That pattern, as it de- 
velops in the next few months, promises 
troubles for stabilizers if they have not 
imposed wage controls by that time. 





Raises Follow 
10-Cent Pattern 


Wage increases continue to vary in 
size from company to company, but with 
the trend generally at about 10 cents an 
hour or higher. 

Auto parts. The AFL’s United Auto 
Workers announced it won raises aver- 
aging 9 cents at the Michigan Brass Co. 
in Grand Haven, Mich., on top of a 5- 
cent increase received in June. 

Newspapers. Mail-room employes 
and truck drivers of Pittsburgh news- 
papers won 10-cent raises, with promise 
of 3.5 cents more in nine months. This 
Was in settlement of a six weeks’ strike. 
The Brooklyn Eagle granted a 7 per cent 
raise to editorial and business-office em- 
ployes represented by CIO’s Newspaper 
Guild. 

Rail equipment. Draftsmen  em- 
ployed at the American Locomotive Co. 
in Schenectady, N. Y., received a salary 
increase of 5 per cent in an independent- 
union agreement. 
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SLIGHTLY DAMAGED 
MERCHANDISE can, and 
often does, create just as 
much ill will with 
customers as merchandise 
damaged to the extent 
that a claim is justified. 


















MAYBE YOU HEAR FROM YOUR CUSTOMER who receives 
slightly damaged merchandise and can make an 
adjustment with which he is satisfied. But how 
many customers fail to mention this annoyance 
and harbor ill will toward you that may leave 

the door open to your competitors? 


BE SURE YOUR PACKAGE IS RIGHT for Your Product 
. save your customer for yourself by delivering 
merchandise factory-fresh in Gaylord Boxes. 
GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATI 
New York * Chicago * San Francisco « Atlanta * New Orleans « Jersey City * Seattle 
Indianapolis * Houston * Los Angeles * Oakland * Minneapolis * Detroit * Miami 
Columbus * Fort Worth © Tampa «¢ Cincinnati * Dallas * Des Moines * Oklahoma City 
Greenville * Portland « St. Lovis * San Antonio *« Memphis « Kansas City * Bogalusa 
Milwaukee * Chattanooga * Weslaco *« New Haven « Appleton « Hickory * Sumter 
Greensboro « Jackson * Omaha * Mobile ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Little Rock ¢ Charlotte 
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IF TRUMAN TAX PLAN IS ENACTED— 


Here’s What Your Company Would Have to Pay 


Now you can figure out how 
you would probably fare under 
the Truman “excess profits’ tax 
system. 

The Treasury plan, before Con- 
gress, shows what a 4-billion- 
dollar ‘‘excess profits’ levy would 
cost most companies. 

Choice, when made, will be 
between this plan and a flat in- 
crease in corporate tax rates. 


White House ideas for taxing the 
“excess profits” of corporations can be 
spelled out in detail at last. 

What Mr. Truman wants is a system 
modeled after the excess-profits tax that 
was on the books in World War II. He 
thinks the new tax should be geared to 
raise 4 billion dollars a vear. 

To do that, he would place a special 
tax on all corporate profits above the 
level considered “normal.” For purposes 
of tax law, “normal” earnings would be 
determined either on the basis of the 
corporation’s past earnings or on the 
basis of its return on invested capital. 
The corporation itself could choose be- 
tween the two methods. 

As laid before the House Ways and 
Means Committee by Treasury Secre- 
tary John W. Snyder (see text on page 
64), the plan provides this: 

Base period, to be used by companies 
choosing the past-earnings method of 
figuring the tax credit: The three best 
profit years during the four-year period 
1946-49. 

Tax credit, below which the excess- 
profits tax would not apply: 75 per cent 
of average earnings during the three 
base years. 

Minimum credit: $25,000. In other 
words, no company would be subject to 
the excess-profits tax unless its earnings 
exceeded $25,000. 

Tax rate: 75 per cent. 

Effective date: July 1, 1950, so that 
half of 1950 profits would bear the ex- 
cess-profits tax. Full effect would be felt 
on 1951 earnings. 

Invested-capital credit, in cases 
where the corporation chose that meth- 
od of figuring its “normal” earnings, 
would be more generous than in World 
War II, although Mr. Snyder was not 
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specific in his recommendations. He sug- 
gested that the new credit be increased 
by one quarter or one third over that al- 
lowed under the old tax. The World 
War II credit was 8 per cent on the first 
5 million dollars of invested capital, 6 
per cent on the next 5 million, 5 per cent 
on the remainder. 

Mr. Truman and Mr. Snyder will have 
trouble selling this plan in Congress. 
Many influential members object to an 
excess-profits tax of any kind, especially 
one that allows less than 100 per cent of 
base-period earnings as a credit. The 
Administration plan, in effect, makes the 
assumption that profits in the years pre- 
ceding Korea were excessive. 

In any case, a final decision on the 
corporate-tax formula is not likely be- 
fore 1951. Probable choice, in the end, 
is an across-the-board increase in the 
corporate rate rather than an excess- 
profits tax. Still, the White House pro- 
posal will be the central issue of tax 





Excess-Profits Tax: 
What Plan Would Cost 
Tax Under Tax Under 
1951 Earnings Present Law Treasury Plan 
Avg. Base-Period Earnings $100,000 
$ 100,000 $ 40,000 $ 47,500 
150,000 62,500 85,000 
200,000 85,000 122,500 
300,000 130,000 197,500 
Avg. Base-Period Earnings $250,000 
250,000 107,500 126,250 
375,000 163,750 220,000 
500,000 220,000 313,750 
750,000 332,500 501,250 
Avg. Base-Period Earnings $500,000 
500,000 220,000 257,500 
750,000 332,500 445,000 
1,000,000 445,000 632,500 
1,500,000 670,000 1,007,500 
Avg. Base-Period Earnings $1,000,000 
1,000,000 445,000 520,000 
1,500,000 670,000 895,000 
2,000,000 895,000 1,270,000 
3,000,000 1,345,000 2,020,000 
Avg. Base-Period Earnings $5,000,000 
5,000,000 2,245,000 2,620,000 
7,500,000 3,370,000 4,495,000 
10,000,000 4,495,000 6,370,000 
15,000,000 6,745,000 10,120,000 
Avg. Base-Period Earnings $10,000,000 
10,000,000 4,495,000 5,245,000 
15,000,000 6,745,000 8,995,000 
20,000,000 8,995,000 12,745,000 
30,000,000 13,495,000 20,245,000 

















debates in weeks ahead, and is wort 
examining in detail. 

Effect of the tax, in terms of dollars. 
is set out in the accompanying table fo 
companies in various profit situations 

Take, for example, the case of a cor. 
poration that earned an average of $100. 
000 during the base period. Assume this 
company also earns $100,000 in 195}, 
Under present law, its tax would be $40. 
000. Under the White House plan, the 
tax would go up to $47,500, or to an ef. 
fective rate of 47.5 per cent. 

Now assume that this company dov- 
bles its earnings, and makes $200,000 in 
1951. Present law sets a tax of $85,000 
on that amount of profit. Under the pro- 
posed system, the tax would rise to 
$122,500, which means that the effec. 
tive rate would jump from 42.5 to 613 
per cent. 

Or, to take a bigger company, say the 
base-period profit was 1 million dollars. 
If the 1951 profit remained at the same 
figure, the tax, at present rates, would 
be $445,000. Under the proposed excess- 
profits tax, it would rise to $520,000. 
Thus, even though the company showed 
no gain in profits, the effective tax rate 
would rise from 44.5 to 52 per cent. 

But suppose this same company dov- 
bled its earnings over the base period, 
and made 2 million dollars in 195] 
Then its tax, .$895,000 under present 
law, would go up to $1,270,000. Effec- 
tive rate, in this case, would jump from 
44.8 per cent to 63.5 per cent. 

Now, as another example, assume a 
company’s base-period profit was 1l 
million dollars. Say it earns the same 
amount in 1951. Its tax, under present 
law, would be $4,495,000. The White 
House plan would kick that up to 
$5,245,000. The effective rate, without 
any change in profits, would rise from 
45 per cent to 52.5 per cent. 

If this 10-million-dollar 
were to double its profits, making 2 
million in 1951, then its tax would rise | 
from $8,995,000 under present law to | 
$12,745,000 under the Administration 
proposal. Effective rate would go up 
from 45 to 63.7 per cent. 

In most respects, this plan is not a 
stiff as the World War II tax. The war 
time rate was 85.5 per cent, against the 
proposed 75 per cent. The old base pe 
riod was 1936-39, years of relatively low 
profits. But the wartime system allowed 
a credit of 95 per cent of base-period 
earnings, where the Administration now 
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Using lighted matches in closets can easily result in finding something that you did 
not expect—that you have set your house on fire. Take a tip from those who 
have had this experience and have electric lights installed in dark closets. In the 


meantime, do your exploring with a flashlight. 


This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. 
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AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY «+ STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


> 





a FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
obligations. 


























FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


Is any building truly “FIRE-PROOF”? 


No type of building is actually 
more “fire-proof’’ than a furnace. 
Consider, then, what happens to 
flammable contents when ignited 
in such a structure. Prevent FIRE 
in any building ... by installing 
GLoBE Automatic Sprinklers, now. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 











| When you're headed 
| toward Boston... 


ask the fellow in the next seat 


| which Boston hotel he recom- 
mends . . . Chances are he will 
suggest the famous Parker 
House — and that’s because 


experienced travelers know it is 


| Boston’s most conveniently lo- 


cated hotel and is_ world 


renowned for its superior ac- 


commodations, food and service! 


Parker House 


BOSTON 
A New England Institution 
Glenwood J. Sherrard, 





President 
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proposes 75 per cent. Also, in World 
War II, each company was allowed a 
$10,000 specific exemption above _ its 
credit. No such exemption is proposed 
this time. The minimum credit of $25,- 
000 is substituted. 

Relief provisions, similar to those in 
the World War II tax, were recommend- 
ed by Mr. Snyder, but he did not spell 
out terms. Idea of these provisions would 
be to ease the impact on new companies, 
growing companies and those that, for 
one reason or another; lost money during 
the base period. 

But, even with generous relief provi- 
sions, many corporations would be hit 
hard by the proposed new tax. 

For your own company, you can 
figure out the proposed tax by following 
some fairly simple instructions. The ex- 
ample below will show you how. 
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SECRETARY SNYDER 
. complications in Congress 


Say your company, in the three best 
years during the period 1946-49, had 
profits of $400,000, $500,000 and $600,- 
000. Your base-period average is $500,- 
000. Your credit, for tax purposes, is 75 
per cent of that, or $375,000. 

Now, for this computation, assume 
that your 1951 profit is double the base- 
period average, or 1 million dollars. 

From 1 million dollars, subtract your 
credit of $375,000. That leaves $625,- 
000 as the amount subject to the excess- 
profits tax. Apply the 75 per cent tax 
rate to that, and your excess-profits tax 
comes to $468,750. 

In addition, you must pay your regular 
corporate tax. This tax applies only to 
that portion of your profit which is not 
subject to the excess-profits tax, or $375,- 
000. On the first $25,000 of that, the 
rate is 25 per cent, making a tax of 




















It pays to do 
business in 
New York State! 


World’s richest markets jin | 
your own backyard. New 
York State’s retail market | 
totals 14,750,000 people, who | 





earn $27,107,000,000 annu- 
ally, and have accumulated 
savings of $28,691,000,000. 
Industry-wise, the Empire 
State has 59,400 factories 
which produce each year 
goods valued at over 20 bil- 
lion dollars. A New York 
State location for your busi- 
ness puts you in the center | 
of this concentration of buy- | 
ing power. For full market | 
data, write: N. Y. State | 
Dept. of Commerce, Room 
170, 112 State St., Albany 

7, New York. 














Reading the news of national and 
international affairs at home each 
week is the regular practice of 80% 
of the readers of this magazine. 
Important advertisers are quick to 
cash in on the advantages of such 
an opportunity. 


U.S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 








Men and Women too! 5 ~ 


Get pleasant, vigorous 
7“ 


VIBRATORV MASSAGE ~ 


—— | 





with the genuine 


Battle Creek 


HEALTH 
BUILDER* 


Gives a wonderful 
relaxing stimulation 
to active muscles — 
‘Tops’ forthe Home, 
and for Athletic 
Clubs — for MEN 
and WOMEN, too! 


_ Ask 
‘Be G 


for new booklet, 


00d to Yourself” 


Enjoy the relaxing, stimulating benefits of efficient 
vibratory massage! Health Builder gives you pleasant, 
old-fashioned deep-tissue manipulation — ‘‘at the snap 


| of a switch.”’ Helps weight and figure problems muscle: 
| toning, blood circulation. Widely used in Health instr 


tutions. Built for years of service — fully guaranteed. 
WRITE for literature TODAY! 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Fatth Cok EQUIPMENT CO. 


Battle Creek 23, Mich. 
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$6,250. On the remaining $350,000, the 
ate is 45 per cent, or $157,500. Total 
regular tax: $163,750. 

‘Add the excess-profits tax and the 
regular tax, and_ the aggregate liability 

of your company is $632,500. 

If you used the invested-capital meth- 
od, the computation would be the same, 
except that you would base your credit 
on a stated percentage return on your 
capital. That percentage is not set out in 
Mr. Snyder's statement. 

This gives you an idea of what your 
company will be up against if the Ad- 
ministration proposal becomes law. In 
effect, it will mean that, out of every dol- 
lar that vour company manages to add to 
its profit, the Government will get 75 
cents. Your company and its stockholders 
will get 25 cents. 

Against that, business groups, one 
after another, are urging a flat increase 
in rates or an emergency “supertax,” in- 
stead of an excess-profits tax. 

Beardsley Ruml, who originated the 
Ruml pay-as-you-go plan for individ- 
ual taxpayers in 1942, is organizing 
a business drive against the excess- 
profits tax. 

National Association of Manufacturers 
is sponsoring a proposal for a supertax 
mn corporate profits. 

Committee for Economic Development 
urges cutting the top corporate rate back 
to 38 per cent and adding a “defense 
profits tax” of 15 per cent, making a total 
of 53 per cent. The CED chairman, 
Marion B. Folsom, disagreed with that 
recommendation, and joined in a minor- 
ity report insisting that the top rate 
should not exceed 50 per cent. 

Mr. Snyder rejected any flat increase 
in corporate rates. He argued that, to 
raise 4 billion dollars a year in extra 
revenue from corporations, it would be 
necessary to push the top rate up by 12 
percentage points, or from 45 to 57 per 
cent. He asserted that such an increase 
would produce widespread hardship, es- 
pecially among companies with station- 
ary or declining profits. 

The issue is narrowing down to 
whether Congress should impose an ex- 
cess-profits tax, aimed at skimming off 
increases in corporate earnings, or a flat 
increase in corporate taxes, to apply 
across the board. 

The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, headed by Representative Robert 
L. Doughton (Dem.), of North Caro- 
lina, may recommend an excess-profits 
tax. If so, the House will be almost sure 


to pass it, possibly during the short ses- 


sion to begin November 27. In the Sen- 
ate, however, such a tax will face rough 
weather. Final Senate action, almost sure- 
ly, will be delayed until after the first of 
the year. Approval of an excess-profits 
tax then is doubtful. 
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inall weather 


Santa Fe freight service 





Your freight moves by the 
clock—not by the weather— 
when you ship via Santa Fe. 

Modern all-weather dispatching 
methods speed freight through 
terminals and a powerful fleet of 
diesel locomotives keep traffic roll- 
ing along the line to give depend- 
able on-time arrival at destination. 


F. H. Rockwell, General Freight Traffic Mgr. 
Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Santa Fe—all the way 





Even Santa Fe’s main freight 


routes are favored by nature for 
all-weather operations as these 
routes are without extreme changes 
in temperature or climate. 


It pays to ship Santa Fe—the de- 
pendable all-weather-way. For 
information call your nearest Santa 
Fe freight representative. 






























To a little factory with BIG ideas... 


Hene in the South you can dream big dreams, With the Southland’s limitless opportunities 
little factory...and make them come true! and advantages, dreams of industrial greatness 


For there’s no greater “opportunity land” in can take root and grow’ 


all America than the fast-growing Southland “Look Ahead... Look South!” 
of today. All along the 8,000-mile Southern 
. , - . . . — s 
Railway System, new factories are springing CrmanT =. lta 
up...established industries are expanding. President 
lax << 
Toy sou 


oo ,. SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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>Competitors in the world-wide race to buy raw materials are asking fora 
new set of rules. Unlimited dollars give U.S. buyers a long lead. Also-rans 
find there's not enough left after Americans have swept through a market place. 
Spreading scarcities, skyrocketing prices are bringing complaints. 





Hue and cry is being raised in European capitals about heavy U.S. buying 
of things like rubber, tin, copper, zinc, wool. Western Europeans want more 
equitable distribution of scarcities. 

International allocations are being talked about. How else can Western 
Europe get the supplies needed for rearming and essential civilian activities? 

New rules are being discussed to replace the rule of the market place. 








>Washington is being pushed toward action by European complaints...e.e 

Marshall Plan countries are seeking to co-ordinate their purchasing with 
due regard for each other's interests. But this regional approach isn't enough. 

France, needing to import many raw materials, wants to pull the U.S. in on 
any plan for co-ordinated purchasing. Britain, previously dragging feet, now 
seems ready to go along with the French. The British are beginning to find it 
hard to buy what they need even in their own Empire. 

U.S. Government is having to face up the problem. Midnight oil will be 
burned to find ways of dividing up Supplies of scarce materials among Allied 
countries in a manner contributing most to the common defense. 





>International allocation of raw materials would be difficult to set up. 

During World War II it worked pretty well. But things are different now. 

Then, producers all over the free world could sell only to the Allies. 

Now, raw-material producers can sell to anyone, including Russia. 

Then, prices of all important commodities were controlled. 

Now, prices are uncontrolled and producers prefer that they remain so. 
Competition in the market place is extraordinarily keen. Raw-material countries 
are making handsome profits, piling up dollars. 

Then, three countries--the U.S., Britain, and Canada--were in a position to 
set up the Combined Raw Materials Board and the Combined Food Board to do. the 
allocating. Whatever they decided went. 

Now, many more countries would have to be represented on any such boards. 
Decisions would be slow, hard to reach. 

Then, control over virtually all the world's shipping plus export and 
import controls in most countries made sure that allocated materials got where 





they were Supposed to go. 
Now, there are no such shipping controls. And export and import controls 


(over) 
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are not nearly so extensive or rigorously enforced. Few raw-material countries 
have any export controls over their chief products. Most would be reluctant to 
put on export controls. Few, if any, countries are now willing to apply strict 























economic sanctions against the Russian sphere. Ar 
| 
>> In the face of all these difficulties, Washington feels the likeliest By 
approach to the scarcity problem is on an individual commodity basis. “ 
Already, in wool, the U.S. has got an agreement from Australia, New Zealand, civ 
and South Africa to set aside certain quantities for U.S. military use. This : 
doesn't solve the wool shortage or divide up the supply fairly, but it does can 
ensure the main combatant country of necessary military supplies. pro 
In cotton, the U.S. already is allocating its exports among various pe 
countries, after weighing their respective claims to supplies. alse 
In scarce materials that the U.S. must import in large quantities, some a 
provision must soon be made to divide supplies fairly among countries. pot 
Variations of the International Wheat Agreement might be tried. This wil 
agreement now ensures sales of given size to producing countries and supplies of e 
given size to consuming countries within an agreed price range. Perhaps this = 
could be done in tin, for example. U.S. then would get a certain amount and der 
other consumers certain amounts. He 
Trouble looms when it becomes evident that U.S. strategic stockpiling will - 
have to be cut back in the interest of fair shares. sucl 
Scarcity allocation is one of the biggest new problems in world trade. It ve 
isn't easy of solution. But it can't be dallied with. It's too pressing. tial 
>> The Gray report and recommendations on foreign economic policies of the = 
U.S. is widely hailed in European capitals. as 
There is satisfaction over the recommendations to continue U.S. economic War 
aid for another 3 or 4 years and to step up help to underdeveloped areas. the | 
But, behind the scenes in Washington, economic officials feel that the and 
proposals of Gordon Gray are very nice but won't come to much. The new Congress = 
will have a good deal to say about future economic aid on a big scale. Feeling and 
is that economic aid will be cut down, will be channeled to needy countries - 
making clear contributions to the common cause. 
Can 


>> Coal shortage in Western Europe is reaching a more crucial stage. And this 
n s 
before rearming is really started. belie 
Britain, normally a heavy seller of coal to neighbors, is cutting exports. Woo¢ 


: : ° . ° ° are 
Home needs are rising faster than production. Continued shrinkage in the number civili 





of miners makes future export prospects dim. to be 
Western Germany is in arrears on export commitments. German coal production Whe 
is at postwar highs, but there isn't enough to go around. Industrial plants in Earh 
Germany are Shutting down owing to coal shortage. Miners are to work two extra effec 
days a month until the end of February to boost output. os 
Poland is exporting more coal to Eastern Europe, less to Western. rush 


and | 


ages 


Coal-importing countries are scrambling for coal. Dutch, Danes, Swedes, 
Italians and Swiss are greatly concerned. French are pretty well fixed. 





Shortage countries apparently are going to have to turn again to the U.S. a 

for help. U.S. coal exports to Western Europe reached large tonnage just after No. 1 
the war, have since dropped to zero. Coal again will move across the Atlantic. ufact 
NOV 
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We've Been Asked: 


ABOUT ALUMINUM CUTBACK 


Are all items containing aluminum 

now to become scarce? 
By no means all. What the Government 
is doing is ordering a 35 per cent cut- 
back in use of aluminum for making 
civilian goods. But the Government is 
not saving, in the order just issued, 
what items a manufacturer can and 
cannot make. Thus, some aluminum 
products may still be plentiful. Suppose, 
for example, a manufacturer makes pots 
and pans, which are good sellers, and 
also less important aluminum cups. He 
might decide to stop production of cups 
and to put all of his aluminum into the 
pots and pans. 


Will all use of aluminum in non- 
essential goods stop? 

No. Here, again, the manufacturer is not 
told what he cannot produce—is not or- 
dered to stop nonessential production. 
He can decide himself, and usually will 
be guided by what is most profitable. If 
his production is entirely nonessential, 
such as gadgets or games, he can con- 
tinue to make these, but in smaller quan- 
tities. A ban on production of nonessen- 
tial aluminum goods might come later. 


What items will be hit hardest? 
That’s hard to say. The use of the metal 
in making civilian goods has increased 
tremendously since the end of World 
War II. Items that will be affected by 
the order, to mention a few, are window 
and door frames and screens, kitchen 
utensils, vacuum cleaners, lighting fix- 
tures, electric fans, washing machines 
and aluminum foil. The metal also is 
widely used in the manufacture of radios, 
television sets and automobiles. 


Can substitutes be used for alumi- 
num? 

In some cases, yes. Manufacturers may 
switch to other metals or they may use 
wood or plastics. But some substitutes 
are themselves scarce. For instance, 
civilian use of copper and nickel also is 
to be curtailed. 


When will the pinch be felt? 

Early in 1951. The cutback goes into 
effect January 1. It will be felt in many 
items in the first quarter of next year. 
In some cities already there has been a 
rush to buy up aluminum pots and pans 
and a few other articles, bringing short- 
ages in these items. 


Can‘t producers lay in big supplies of 
the metal before January 1? 

No. There’s a check against that. A man- 

ufacturer is limited in building up more 
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Less for Civilians 


@ Housewives soon will be unable 
to buy so many aluminum pans. 


e Other items containing alumi- 
num will be harder to get in 
1951. 


@ Many firms are hard hit by cut 
in civilian use of the metal. 


e Some are planning to replace 
aluminum with substitutes. 











than a 60-day supply of the metal or 
more than a “practicable minimum work- 
ing inventory,” whichever is smaller. 


Will the little producer be hurt, too? 
Or is he protected? 

A small producer fares better than a big 
firm. He is not affected by the cutback 
if he uses less than 1,000 pounds of 
aluminum in a 12-month period. He 
can continue to use as much as in 
the past. 


Will some manufacturers be put out 

of business by the order? 
A few have expressed fear that this 
might happen. Others say they may have 
to cut their production drastically, more 
than the required 35 per cent. But most 
manufacturers are expected to continue 
in operation. Some will switch to other 
materials, others will keep going by 
getting defense orders, which are not 
limited in the amount of aluminum 
used, and some will reduce their output. 
In some cases, the quality of products 
may be lowered by the cut in use of 
aluminum. 


Who will police the order? 
Enforcement will be handled by the 
National Production Authority, which is 
setting up an enforcement staff. NPA 
operates under the Department of Com- 
merce, so it will have the assistance of 
field offices of the Department in policing 
the use of aluminum. The severity of 
penalties for violation of the order is 
counted on by NPA officials to minimize 
intentional failure to abide by it. 


What are the penalties for violation? 
The order was issued under authority of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950. 
That law provides that anyone who is 
convicted of willfully violating orders 
issued under the Defense Act can be 
fined up to $10,000 or be imprisoned for 
one year, or both. 





RESEARCH 


SCIENCE ay, 


at the 





| GERSEY, 
CROSSROADS | JERSE 


OF THE EAST 


PUBLIC. SERVICE 
GAS COMPANY 





New Jersey is known by in- 
dustry as The Crossroads of 
the East. And it’s known as 
The Scientific State, too! 


That’s because research has 
its headquarters in New Jer- 
sey. In fact, more than ten 
per cent of the nation’s re- 
search firms are located at 
the Crossroads of the East. 
Over 400 firms spend more 
than $150,000,000 every year 
in New Jersey in laboratory 
and development work. 


Think what this means to 
your manufacturing problems 
... you see, you'll find the re- 
search facilities which you 
need right next door to your 
plant. Add this advantage to 
all the other plus features 
which New Jersey offers... 
and you can see why industry 
prefers the Crossroads of the 
East! 


Public Service Electric and 
Gas Company is ready to help 
you in New Jersey with the 
dependable services it has for 
industry. 





ELECTRIC AND 






Write Dept. W., for brochure 
‘The Crossroads of the East”’ 
80 Park Place, Newark 1, N. J. 
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NEW SUSPENSION BRIDGE ACROSS PUGET SOUND 
WITH SNOW-CLAD MT. RAINIER AS BACKDROP 
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TACOMA NARROWS BRIDGE—Engineering and design by Washington State Toll Bridge Authority, C. E. Andrew, chief consulting engineer; Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 
Corporation furnished and erected the towers and superstructure; and John A. Roebling's Sons Company of California were the cable contractors. 


A huge new suspension bridge across 
Puget Sound has now been opened to 
trafic. It’s the Tacoma Narrows Bridge 
bringing the scenic grandeur and thriv- 
ing communities of the Olympic 
Peninsula much closer to Tacoma and 
Seattle. The air view above, taken with 
telephoto lens, shows the bridge in the 
foreground, while in the background 
loom the snow-covered slopes of Mt. 
Rainier, 50 miles distant. The bridge 
has four lanes and is slightly over a 


mile long. Its suspended span of 2800 


feet is the third longest in the country. 

Engineers encountered formidable 
design and construction problems in 
building the Tacoma Narrows Bridge, 
for it spans a channel with swift tidal 
currents and water as deep as 280 feet. 
Another factor with which the engi- 
neers had to contend is the high winds 
that often sweep through the Narrows. 
In working out the design, they made 
a number of laboratory tests with scale 
models at wind velocities ranging up 
to 100 miles per hour. 


The 16,000 tons of steelwork in the 
Tacoma Narrows Bridge was furnished 
and erected by Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corporation, Bethlehem’s Pacific 
Coast subsidiary. This is the latest 
addition to the long roll of monu- 
mental bridges built by Bethlehem, in- 
cluding the Golden Gate Bridge at 
San Francisco; the George Washington 
Bridge across the Hudson at New York 
City; the Ambassador Bridge at De- 
troit, and the Rainbow Bridge span- 
ning the Niagara River at Niagara Falls. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL ~ [mc 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Expect basic materials to be rationed by mid-195l1. Advance notice of such 
industrial rationing comes from the top level of National Production Authority. 
What's coming is something like Controlled Materials Plan of World War II. 
Rationing of industry probably is to be based on wholesale allocations of 
steel, copper and aluminum. They were the key metals in the CMP operation. 
Basic idea of CMP is that, if the distribution of available key metals is 
controlled, then consumption of other materials is controlled automatically. 
For example: If the auto industry is rationed on steel, this will cut down 
on the use of copper, chrome, aluminum, glass and all other basic materials. 
Control of key materials enables Government to control everything else. 
That was the theory of CMP, and it worked during latter years of World War II. 
A new-type CMP won't be adopted, however, until the arms progrem shifts 
into high gear and begins really to bite into Supplies and plant capacity. It 
also depends on how much money the military can get from Congress for arms. 

















Control approach, in fact, is following World War II method step by step. 

Priorities, now called "DO" orders, were issued first to the military, then 
extended to other programs. Set-oside orders then came for special, industries 
--freight cars, ore boats--and will come for others in the months ahead. They 
are like the "preference ratings" of the old War Production Board. 

Cutbacks in civilian use of raw materials now are on the way. First to 
come was aluminum, with a 35 per cent cut to begin January l. On the cutback 
list are copper, nickel, zinc, cobalt, tungsten, cadmium, manganese. These 
orders of NPA are Sinilar to the "conservation orders" used in the last conflict. 

Limitation order’, limiting the production of final products, have not yet 
been used. It is possible they will be sidestepped by an earlier CMP program. 











The trend in controls suggests that producers of metal products should try 
to get defense orders or find substitute materials. It is very likely that 
"nonessential" articles will be prohibited--things like aluminum ash trays or 
aluminum window blinds, or the use of aluminum foil in packaging. 


Meanwhile, the outlook iS more certain for some specific industries. 

Auto industry is due to cut production bcocauce of curtailed materials. 
Industry Sources eStimate a 25 per cent cut in pascenger-car output next vear. 

Electric anpliances--refrigerators, washing machines, dishwashers--are 
expecting a cutback of 20 to 25 per cent in the volume of production in 195l. 

Television and radios may be cut back rather substantially because of an 
acute scarcity of cobalt. Cobalt is essential for making loud-speakers. 

This outlook is typical of the prospect ahead for makers of durable goods 
for civilian use. Cutbacks now estimated, however, still will permit a rather 
large volume of civilian output, measured by anything but boomtime standards. 














Reduced output for civilians doesn't mean a cut in total production. 
Machinery industry--both electrical and nonelectrical--can count ona 
larger volume of orders as manufacturers expand output of defense materials. 
Electric utilities are planning a 2.8-billion-dollar expansion program for 
1951. That amounts to an increase of 1l per cent over expansion in 1950. 
Industrial construction also is due to rise as the pressure increases for 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


larger Supplies of steel, aluminum, chemicals and other basic supplies. 

Radio manufacturers can count on defense orders for electronic equipment 
to fill quickly any gaps caused by cutbacks in radio and- television sets. 

Auto industry may be slow to get defense orders, but they will come. 

Shift from civilian to defense production is sure to cause dislocations in 
some plants and in some industries. In the aggregate, however, production 
promises to continue close to current levels. American industry now is oper- 
ating close to capacity. Government officials aim to keep it that way. 








Home building is beginning to show the first signs of credit curbs. 

Housing starts in October totaled 103,000, against starts of 104,300 in 
October, 1949. That is the first year-to-year decline for any month in 1950. 

* Contract awards in housing are 35 per cent or more below the August peak. 

October starts still are higher than Government controllers want. The goal 
is for a cut in home construction to between 800,000 and 850,000 in 1951. Some 
home builders say the decline will go much deeper than that under present credit 
terms. Pending contracts, however, will keep building active for months. 











Household-appliance supply is to be affected by cuts in home building. 

Demand for appliances will fall as fewer new houses need to be furnished. 

Appliance dealers are expected to be as well supplied by factories in 1951 
as they are being Supplied in 1950, despite coming cuts in total production. 

Appliance sales also may be harder to make. Credit terms require more cash, 
and prices probably will be higher because of higher manufacturing costs. 

Standard models may replace de luxe models as buyers’ favorites. 

To date there have been few cuts in dealers’ orders for appliances. For 
some--dishwashers, freezers, garbage-disposal units--backlog is large. When 
fewer new homes are being finished, however, this situation may change. 











Steel expansion is becoming a question of timing rather than of need. 

Steel industry now plans to boost capacity from 100 million tons a year to 
110 million tons by end of 1952. Government officials--some of them--say that's 
not fast enough. They want 120 to 130 million tons of capacity quickly. 

Industry spokesmen don't object to the Government's ultimate goal, but they 
doubt the wisdom of trying to reach that goal in two years. They doubt that 
there is enough man power, ore, or transportation to make that much steel. 

Problem of getting the steel needed to build new plants when steel already 
is in short supply must be met. There's also the question of cost. Steel com- 
panies might step up expansion if they could write off costs in quick time. 











Aluminum industry is being urged to expand as much as the steel industry. 

Expansion of aluminum capacity is being actively urged by the Government. 

Producers of aluminum are promised financial help, tax rebates, stepped-up 
Gepreciation, plus Government-guaranteed purchases of output, if they expand. 
The offer comes from the Government's General Services Administration. 

But aluminum expansion also has its problems. There must be expanded 
production of electric power to supply aluminum plants, and a lot more ore. 








Credit inflation does not yet show many signs of subsiding under controls. 

Bank loans to business and agriculture still are rising. The increase for 
banks in leading cities rose 193 million dollars in the week ended November 8. 
Total business loans now stand at a record of 16.7 billion dollars. 

Real estate loans of banks also are up 23 million for the same week. 

Consumer loans, loans to individuals by banks, jumped 14 million dollars. 

Federal Reserve officials are suggesting that stronger curbs on credit may 
be needed before inflationary pressures can be put under restraint. 

Prospect is that Federal Reserve Board won't relax installment controls or 
mortgage controls until there is positive evidence of a downturn in loans. 
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the trend is to Diesels — 


and to GULF DIESELMOTIVE OIL 





THE PITTSBURGHER, crack train of the Pennsylvania Railroad, leaving the Pennsylvania Station in Pittsburgh on its nightly run to New York City. 


As recently as January 1949, there were only 
about 5,600 Diesel locomotives in service on U.S. 
railroads. Today the figure is close to 10,000! 
And new Diesels are being placed in railway serv- 
ice just as quickly as the manufacturers can pro- 
duce them. 

More and more of these fast and powerful units 
get the right start for a long life and low main- 
tenance costs with a crankcase fill of Gulf Diesel- 
motive Oil. Many of the Diesel locomotives for the 
crack trains of the Pennsylvania Railroad, for ex- 


Gulf Oil Corporation > Gulf Refining Company 
GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Sales Offices - Warehouses 
Located in principal cities and towns throughout 
Gulf’s marketing territory 


ample, are lubricated with Gulf Dieselmotive. 
This outstanding oil keeps Diesel engines clean, 
prevents bearing corrosion, foaming, and exces- 
sive wear. 

Gulf Dieselmotive Oil is one of more than 400 
Gulf quality oils and greases that industry selects 
to protect its huge investments in modern equip- 
ment. Make sure your plant or operation is get- 
ting the advantages of recent developments in 
scientific lubrication. Call in a Gulf Lubrication 
Engineer. Write, wire, or phone today. 















Before You Decide 


“Look 
Under 


Truck! 


I; TAKES a lot of truck to meet the demands of present-day 
motor transportation! And no other parts of the truck take more 
—and give more—than the axles. It’s no wonder then, that so 
many cost-conscious truck buyers make sure their new trucks 
are equipped with dependable Timken-Detroit Axles. Because 
of such outstanding features as Hypoid Gearing, these rugged 
axles have rolled up a record of dependability through billions 
of miles of tough, day-to-day operation . . . proof enough of 
their superior design and construction! It will pay you to look 
under the truck before you buy. Look for—aend demand— 
Timken-Detroit Axles and Brakes! 








ONE JOB IN EVERY SEVEN I$ 
IN HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION! 


TIMKEN - DETROIT 


BUILDS THE WORLD’S ONLY A = Ss 


“FAMILY” OF ADVANCED-RELATED A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
DESIGN REAR DRIVING AXLES 
\——taiecenset Standacd 
WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AXLES FOR TRUCKS, BUSES AND TRAILERS 


PLANTS AT: DETROIT AND JACKSON, MICH. ¢ OSHKOSH, WIS. « UTICA, N. Y. 
ASHTABULA AND KENTON, OHIO + NEW CASTLE, PA, 














News-Lines 





YOU CAN sometimes get recogni. 

tion of a partnership with a mem. 
ber of your family, for income tax pur. 
poses, even though the relative spent 
considerable time away from the busj- 
ness. A circuit court of appeals upholds 
a father-son partnership even though the 
son spent some time attending school to 
receive training for the business and then 
was away in the armed forces 


* * * 


YOU CAN disregard the Gover- 

ment’s credit restrictions on regl 
estate financing if you actually began 
construction on your project before Octo- 
ber 12. The Federal Reserve Board 
amends its Regulation X to exempt from 
real estate credit control any construc. 
tion credit extended before May 1, 1951, 
in connection with new construction be- 
gun before October 12. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out from Federal Re- 

serve Banks about interpretations 
just issued to Regulation W, the con- 
sumer-credit control. These interpreta- 
tions deal with credit restrictions on 
used cars and automobile trailers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain from the Govem- 

ment a listing of documents dealing 
with German chemical and metal- 
lurgical industries. The bibliography 
contains more than 2,000 document ref- 
erences with descriptive titles and ab- 
stracts. Copies ‘may be bought for $10 
from the Office of Technical Services, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C. 


* + 


YOU CAN get information from the 

Department of Agriculture about 
price-support loan rates for the 1950 
crop of tobacco. Types of tobacco for 
which loan rates are announced include 
Burley, fire cured, dark air cured and 
Virginia sun cured. 

* * # 


YOU CAN perhaps get hold of more 

cotton for shipment abroad. Curbs 
on cotton exports are relaxed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. He announces 
an increase of 1,350,000 bales in the cot- 
ton-export allocations for the period from 
August 1, 1950, through March 31, 
1951. 


ee. 8.8 


YOU CANNOT store up as much 

tin as heretofore. The National Pro- 
duction Authority issues an order limiting 
inventories of tin alloys and other ma 
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what you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions 


terials containing tin to 60-day supplies 
or to “practical minimum working levels,” 
whichever is less. Monthly reports must 
be filed with NPA by all tin users having 
on hand more than 1,000 pounds of pig 
tin at the beginning of a month. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT count on avoiding 

jurisdiction of the National Labor 
Relations Board if you are an automo- 
bile dealer operating under a franchise 
issued by an auto manufacturer. The 
Board takes jurisdiction over a_ fran- 
chised auto sales and service firm even 
though all of its cars are bought and sold 
within one State. The National Labor Re- 
lations Board finds that the firm is part 
of a multi-State enterprise. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT build a bar or 

drinking place if the cost of the 
structure is more than $5,000. The Na- 
tional Production Authority adds to its 
list of banned construction of amusement 
and recreation places bars and buildings 
where the predominant business is to be 
sale of alcoholic liquors for consumption 
on the premises. Also added to the list of 
prohibited construction by NPA’s amend- 
ment to its building regulation are golf 
courses and tennis and other game 
courts. The ban does not apply to con- 
struction programs that cost less than 
$5,000. 


* ee @ 


YOU CANNOT ship a number of 

aluminum products to any country, 
except Canada, without getting an export 
license from the Department of Com- 
merce. This tightening of export con- 
trols is announced by the Department's 
Office of International Trade at a time 
when domestic use of aluminum for 
civilian goods is being curtailed by the 
National Production Authority. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT export certain med- 

ical supplies without holding a li- 
cense from the Commerce Department. 
Drugs on which OIT restricts exports, 
except to Canada, include all sulfa drugs 
and antibiotics such as penicillin and 
streptomycin. The restriction became 
effective November 19. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
asic material. 
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offering list. 


Tax exempt income andestablished 
safety are among the qualities that 
recommend municipal bonds to 
the conservative investor. In the 
past four decades state and muni- 
cipal bonds totaling over 5.6 
billion dollars were underwritten 


——e—e—eeeesr eee errr lO Oe eee SEE 





123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 - 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


BONDS erdusive 
—an established policy 


Providing investment capital for worthy borrowers 
—industry, utilities, railroads, states, municipalities 
—has been the business of this firm for a half cen- 
tury. And during this period Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc. has adhered to a firm policy of underwriting 
and distributing to investors bonds, notes, deben- 
tures, and equipment trust certificates excluswely. 

© As a specialist in debt obligations, Halsey, 
Stuart makes available a diversity of bonds in both 
large and small amounts for investors of all types— 
bank, corporate, institutional, individual and pen- 
sion fund. Send without obligation for our latest 


MUNICIPALS IN VOLUME 


by Halsey, Stuart alone, or by 
underwriting groups headed by 
this firm singly or jointly with 
others. These bonds represented 
more than 2200 separate issues 
and originated in every state of 
the Union. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 























Nearly all subscribers to this 
magazine buy voluntarily. No 
salesmen call on them. They 
send in their checks regularly. 
This point has real signifi- 
cance for advertisers because 
they know that such highly 
voluntary subscription meth- 
ods mean interested readers. 


U. S. News & World Report 
Advertising Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 








Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 





Dividend No. 36 
on Common Stock 





A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
per share has been declared, payable 
December 23, 1950, to holders of 
record at the close of business on 
December 7, 1950 on the Common 
Stock of Atlas Corporation. 

Wa ter A. Peterson, Treasurer 
1950 





November 13, 
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War orders, and industry preparations 
for more of the same, are slowly get- 
ting under way. Defense-supply busi- 
ness, based on official commitments, 
is running well ahead of Government 
spending. 

Factory output, at 221 on the Federal 
Reserve Board index for October and 
at 224 more currently on the weekly 
indicator below, still lags behind 
orders. 

Unfilled orders are piling up on manu- 
facturers’ books. Increase in the back- 
log between June 30 and September 
30 was 40 per cent for electrical 
machinery, 50 per cent for other ma- 
chinery, 70 per cent for transport 
equipment. Unfilled orders on books of 
nonferrous-metals producers doubled 
in the period. 

Consumer-goods orders, particularly 
for durables, are being crowded out, 
first by physical limitations of mate- 
rials, equipment and man power, then 
by official directive. Direct 35 per 
cent cutback in civilian usage of alum- 
inum is to be followed by a direct 
limit for copper. Controls are just be- 
ginning. 

Credit curbs on consumer buying of 
durables are depressing demand 
along with, or ahead of, declining sup- 
ply. October sales of large independ- 
ent retailers show effects of credit 
controls. Department stores, auto 
dealers and furniture stores reported 






gains in October over the previous 
October that were no more than half 
as great as the September-to-Septem- 
ber increase. 

Consumer spending on cars, television 
sets, other durables at the start of the 
cutback has been spectacular. Chart 





Rise in Spending 
On Consumer Durables 


Per Cent of Disposable income Spent 


15.35 
13.61 13.66 








1939 1944 1946 1948 ist Qtr 2d Qtr. 34 Otr. 
1950 


Basic Data: Commerce Dept. © 1950, By U.S, News Pub. Corp. 











above shows what is to be the end of 
an epoch in buying habits of the na- 
tion’s families. 

Personal income has been pouring into 
these goods. In boom 1948, 13.6 per 
cent of all disposable income—atter 
taxes—was spent on consumer dur- 
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ables, against less than 10 per cent in 

1939. In the third quarter of 1950, 

with income itself at record levels 

more than 15 per cent went for dura. 
bles at retail. 

Cutbacks for civilian durables are to 
change all this again. Specific ceilings, 
probably some stop orders, are coming 
for metal-using civilian luxury goods, 
No prospect is seen, however, of a re. 
turn to 1944, when civilians spent less 
than 5 per cent of their income on 
these goods. Yet personal incomes, tis. 
ing faster than taxes are likely to rise 
will have to find other places to go 

Soft goods—food, clothing, etc.—are t 
feel the pressure of excess incomes 
and climbing demand. Savings rate js 
likely to rise again. But the pressure 
on prices can be terrific. 

Prices generally continue to inch up. On 
the BLS weekly wholesale index, they 
broke through the 1948 high in the 
week ended November 14. The new 
record was 171.1, up from 170 the 
week before. Big gains were in farm 
products, in foods and in chemical 
and allied products. 

Sensitive commodities, on the dail 
BLS index, rose even more sharply in 
the week ended November 15, by 
nearly 2 per cent. 

Stronger pressures, though, are yet t 
come. War orders are starting ti 
spread, with no cracks or crannies into 
which they can fit. To accommodate 
them, cracks must be made in the 
economy. 


INDICATORS * (weexty) 


FACTORY 
PRODUCTION 


© 1950, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 
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% p Mor KES ARE 
‘ GROWING IN THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Expansion of present industries—new indus- 
tries—trising farm income—all contribute to the 
growth of Middle South markets. In this area 
of Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi, per 
capita income of the 6,741,000 people is up 
204%* over 1939, as compared with 146%? 
for the U. S....This growth is a widening 
S spiral. The increase in industrial and consumer 
markets attract more industry, which in turn 
jumps the demand for materials, goods and 

services. 
This pattern of sound market growth in the 
Middle South has been created by private 
% business initiative. Growing markets are the 
Ss prime reason why industry has confidence in 
the future of the Middle South. Increasing 
plant investment throughout the region is evi- 
dence of this confidence—backed by resources 
of farm, forest and mine, ample electric energy, 
interconnected transportation, access to other 
national markets and to world markets via New 
Orleans... Write today for more facts about 
opportunities in the Middle South. 











*State Departments of Revenue 
+U. S. Department of Commerce 







For further information write 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, New Orleans. Louisiana or 


any of these business-managed, tax-paying electric and gas service companies: 


ee IC 


y 





ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY MISSISSIPPI POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Ark. Jackson 113, Miss. 
LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans 14, La. f New Orleans 9, La. 
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Secretary Snyder’s Tax Plan 








NEW PLAN 
FOR EXCESS-PROFITS TAX 
Text of Testimony by Secretary Snyder Suggesting 
Recent Earnings as Principal Base for Levy 


EDITOR'S NOTE: A new excess-profits tax on cor- 
porations, patterned after the system that was in 
effect during World War II, is being urged on Con- 
gress by the Truman Administration. 

Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder on November 
15 explained the terms of the White House proposal 





| 
{ 
before the House Ways and Means Committee, | 
which now is drafting a formula to raise corporate 
taxes. 
What follows is full text of the sections of Mr. | 
Snyder’s testimony in which he gave details on how 
the proposed excess-profits tax would work. 
{ 


~~ ececes. 





The recent profit experience of corporations shows that in 
the case of most corporations an earnings credit based on re- 
cent years would provide a reasonable method of arriving at 
defense profits. This represents an important change from the 
situation when the World War IT law was formulated. In view 
of the relatively lower level of profits in the years 1936-1939, 
the majority of corporations secured a higher excess-profits 
credit under the invested-capital method than under the 
base-period-earnings method. 

In view of the dynamic expansion of the economy in re- 
cent times, only an up-to-date period will provide an adequate 
measure of defense profits. The 1936-1939 base period of 
the previous law cannot be restored because it relates to a 
period when gross national product was only 25 per cent 
of the present level and total profits only 13 per cent. At 
least 45 per cent of existing corporations have been organized 
since that time. Profit levels for the war vears are also obsolete 
in view of the expansion in the economy. Moreover, the 
profits of different industries and corporations at that time 
reflected highly abnormal relationships. 

The fact that most corporations would now rely upon a 
base-period-earnings credit is an important consideration in 
selecting a base period which would achieve the greatest 
equity and minimize the need for special adjustments. 

The years since the war, 1946-1949, afford a broad and 
representative basis for appraising the earnings performance 
of individual corporations. It is well recognized, of course, 
that no one period provides for every business an entirely 
satisfactory measure of normal profits. However, these four 
vears cover an exceptional period of sustained prosperity, giv- 
ing an unusually large proportion of corporations an oppor- 
tunity to earn high profits. 

The inclusion of the vear 1950 in the base period should 
be rejected since it already reflects to an important degree 
the impact of defense expenditures. To a lesser degree, this 
objection is applicable to all recent years when governmental 
expenditures for defense and foreign aid have been sub- 
stantial. 

Although the profit experience of the years 1946-49 can 
serve as a general guide to normal earnings, irregularities did 
exist. The profits of some industries were depressed in 1946 
because of reconversion from war to peacetime production. 
Other industries earned substantially higher profits in 1946 
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than later years. Omission of 1946 from the base period would 
penalize these firms and industries for their prompt fulfillment 
of consumer needs following the war. 

The fairest method of recognizing these differences would 
be to allow the taxpayer to use the best three of the four years 
This would be an improvement over the method used it 
World War I, which allowed a taxpaver with a bad vear t 
substitute for his single lowest year, 75 per cent of the aver: 
age income of the remaining three years. The suggested ex- 
clusion of the poorest year would treat this type of cas 
more generously. 

The proposed treatment would increase the average bas¢ 
period earnings by 64 per cent for those who under the ol 
law would have qualified for an adjustment under the 75 
per cent rule. It would also be advantageous to a number ol 
taxpayers whose income in the lowest year is more than 7} 
per cent of the average of the remaining years and who ob- 
tained no relief under the wartime rule. For example, a cor 
poration with earnings of 10 million dollars in the lowest year 
and 20, 30 and 40 million in the other three years would us 
the average of the three highest years or 30 million. The war 
time rule would have substituted 75 per cent of this 30-millio 
average, or 22.5 million, for the lowest year. This would re 
sult in a credit of 28.1 million, or nearly 2 million less that 
under the proposal to average the best three years. 

It should be noted that such a change would necessatil 
reduce the tax base since it would liberalize the credit fa 
some corporations without reducing the credit for other 
However, it would be more effective in minimizing possibk 
grievances and relief claims. 

Our studies also suggest the desirability of liberalizing the 
treatment of corporations with deficits in some of the bas- 
period years. This would be of considerable importance (0 
some taxpayers, and would reduce the number of taxpayels 
seeking general relief. 

Another provision the Committee may wish to consider is 
the treatment of corporations which were increasing. theif 
capacity to earn during the base period and, in the norm 
course of events, might be expected to continue growing. lt 
World War II, this type of situation was handled by whats 
known as the growth formula. With the elimination of th 
taxpayer’s worst year under the proposed option to select the 
three best years, less need remains for this adjustment. How 
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ayer, it may be necessary to make some allowance for cases 

here substantial investment in the latter part of the base 

period is not adequately reflected in base-period profits. 
Invested-Capital Credit 

Due to the large increase in the level of profits since the 
1936-39 period, an invested-capital credit would be used less 
frequently in the present situation than during the last war. 
At that time this credit carried the burden of protecting many 
industries that had been operating under depressed con- 
ditions prior to the war. 

Provision for an equitable invested-capital credit is still 
essential as a relief measure. It would apply in three principal 
types of situations. First, certain industries may earn a low 
rate of return on capital which though high in relation to 
preceding earnings is low by generally accepted standards; 
second, there are industries or individual firms that failed to 
participate in the general prosperity during the proposed base- 
period years; third, it is necessary to provide a basis for de- 
termining the tax status of new businesses. 

To meet present requirements, the invested-capital credit 
requires substantial revision. 


Rate on Invested Capital 

No single rate of return on invested capital will allow for 
the varied conditions peculiar to different businesses. The 
statutory rates must aim at the best general level in the light 
of existing circumstances. When the World War II tax was 
initiated, the invested-capital credit was based on a flat allow- 
ance of 8 per cent. It developed that this rate exempted all 
or most of the large corporations in a number of basic in- 
dustries and therefore in subsequent Acts the Congress re- 
luced the allowance for larger corporations. The principle of 
yvarving the allowance according to size is believed to be 
sound and should be continued. 

The invested capital allowances in the last version of the 
World War II tax appear to be low for present conditions. 
These allowances were: 

On the first 5 million dollars of invested capital 8 per cent 

On the next 5 million dollars 6 per cent 

On the amount of invested capital above 

10 million dollars 5 per cent 

Under these rates few corporations would now find the in- 
vested-capital option useful. Unless these rates are increased 
the alternative credit based on invested capital would not 
provide a significant measure of relief. 

As indicated earlier in my statement, the average rate of 
return on equity capital for manufacturing corporations, be- 
fore income tax. has more than doubled since the 1936-39 
period. In 1939, nearly a third of the manufacturing com- 
panies had a return of less than 5 per cent on equity capital. 
By 1947, the proportion of such firms had been reduced to 
about one tenth. It is clear that the use of the statutory rates 
of return allowed at the termination of the World War II tax 
would discriminate against companies with low income in 
the base period because the bulk of corporations have en- 
joyed relatively much higher rates of return. 

In revising the allowances under the invested-capital credit, 
1 balance must be found between two considerations which 
would lead to widely different rates. The first requires a rate 
sufficiently high to protect normal growth of new business and 
firms which normally earn relatively higher rates of return. 
If the invested-capital credit is too low to be available to any 
substantial proportion of corporations falling in these cate- 
gories, more corporations will be forced to have recourse to 
general 1elief in obtaining a reasonable minimum earnings 
base exempted from profits taxation. In the absence of an 
adequate invested-capital credit, industries of great impor- 
tance in the defense effort might be adversely affected. 
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At the same time it is also important to avoid invested- 
capital allowances so high that industries characteristically 
having a relatively low rate of return might never become 
subject to defense-profits taxation regardless of the expansion 
in their profits. Such a situation might arise in heavily capital- 
ized industries. It may also affect those industries in which 
favorable treatment under the income tax law results in a 
rate of return computed for income tax much below the rate 
of return actually earned. Unless the invested-capital credit is 
adjusted to the realities of the situation, large windfalls might 
accrue to heavily capitalized industries. 

Careful studies of the effect of different possible allowances 
under the invested-capital credit suggest that the allowances 
provided at the end of World War II should be increased by 
about one fourth to one third. The principle of differentiation 
in allowances according to the size of the invested capital of 
a corporation should be retained. With this differentiation, an 
increased invested-capital credit will afford effective relief for 
those industries and corporations that have lagged in the gen- 
eral expansion of earnings and will adequately protect existing 
investment in most cases. 


Borrowed Capital Allowance 


The World War II allowance for borrowed capital should 
be basically revised. That allowance provided for including 
50 per cent of borrowed capital in invested capital with a 
corresponding disallowance of 50 per cent of the deduction 
for interest paid. 

An allowance for borrowed capital gives recognition to the 
risk involved where the earnings on equity capital are subject 
to interest payments on debt. The amount of earnings remain- 
ing for equity capital under such conditions is subject to wider 
fluctuations than where borrowed capital is not employed. In 
the interest of equity, however, a revision of this statutory 
allowance is required. 

The World War II allowance gave taxpayers the benefit 
of one half the difference between the statutory rate on equitv 
capital and the rate of interest on borrowed capital. This 
favored the larger corporations with well-established credit 
positions, able to borrow at the lowest interest rates. Under 
the World War II provision, for example, a large company 
having an equity-capital allowance of 6 per cent and borrow- 
ing at an interest rate of 3 per cent would have its excess- 
profits credit increased by one half the difference between 
6 per cent and 3 per cent, or 11 per cent of the amount of its 
borrowed capital. In contrast, a small corporation with a poor 
credit rating borrowing at 7 per cent could have received a 
benefit equal to one half the difference between this rate and 
the highest equity-capital allowance of 8 per cent, or only 
zs of 1 per cent on the borrowed capital. If its interest rate had 
been more than 8 per cent, it would have been penalized. 

This inequity would be removed by adopting an allowanc« 
for borrowed capital proportionate to the interest rate. This 
would give recognition to the fact that high interest rates 
generally reflect greater risk. To provide reasonable protection 
in these cases, it is suggested that the invested-capital credit 
be increased by about 25 to 35 per cent of the amount of 
interest paid on borrowed capital, and no reduction be made 
in the interest deduction. To prevent abuse, the maximum al- 
lowance should be limited to 2 per cent of the borrowed 
capital in addition to the interest deduction. 

In general, this revision would make the invested capital 
credit more favorable to small corporations which must bor- 
row at higher rates of interest than those which can borrow 
on very favorable terms. 


Impaired Capital 
Under the World War II law, invested capital included 
capital and surplus paid in to the company regardless of 
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whether such capital still existed or had previously been lost. 
It is well known that a number of large corporations have at 
some time in their history experienced large losses of capital. 
The former law, nevertheless, counted as existing capital much 
that had been lost in remote periods. This treatment created 
an inequity by giving such corporations an important tax ad- 
vantage over competing concerns whose capital had not been 
impaired. This discrimination, often resting on accidental cir- 
cumstances, might seriously affect new corporations attempt- 
ing to compete with those receiving such a tax advantage. 

It is possible to remove this discrimination and yet give 
proper recognition to temporary losses of capital by limiting the 
allowance to capital impairment attributable to recent years. 


New Capital 


Under the World War II tax, corporations using the in- 
vested-capital method were allowed a credit for new equity 
capital which was 25 per cent larger than the credit allowed 
on old capital. Corporations using the average base-period- 
earnings credit were allowed a flat 8 per cent on new capital. 
Increases in equity capital arising from the reinvestment of 
earnings were granted under the invested-capital credit but 


not under the earnings credit. 


The provisions of the World War II law are in need of re- 
vision. Otherwise most corporations, which will use the base- 
period-earnings credit, would obtain no allowance for the 
reinvestment of earnings. Such reinvestments have been at 
record levels in recent years. Wide discrepancies would result 
if this allowance depended upon the fortuitous shift of cor- 


es 


porations from the earnings credit to the invested-capital 
credit. The staff has assembled for your information data you 
will want to consider in the alignment of these credits, | 
would prefer to see recognition given to retained earnings jn 
determining both the earnings and invested-capital credits, 


Minimum Credit in Lieu of Specific Exemption 


Experience suggests that it is desirable to limit the applica. 
tion of the type of profits tax under consideration to taxpayers 
with significant defense profits. : 

The World War II excess-profits tax provided a $10,000 
specific exemption for this purpose. Several advantages would 
be gained by replacing the specific exemption with a minimum 
credit and increasing the amount to $25,000. 

Whereas a specific exemption is granted to all corporations, 
a minimum credit would apply only to those corporations 


with actual credits below the minimum. For example 
the specific exemption a corporation would not be 
excess-profits tax until its earnings exceeded its 
$10,000. Under a minimum credit of $25,000, no c 


. under 
ibject to 
edit by 
poration 


would be taxable unless its net income exceeded $25,000. 


A minimum credit concentrates relief in the low: 


net in- 


come brackets, since it can be utilized only by those firms 


whose computed credits are less than $25,000. 


Thus, a 


$25,000 minimum credit would provide a larger favorable 


area for small and new businesses and the auditing o! 


f 


tax re- 


turns for these corporations would be greatly simplified. More- 
over, the use of a minimum credit would also reduce sub- 
stantially the number of claims for relief by small corporations. 





__Rates of Return on Net Worth for Selected Industries — 
Corporations with Net Income, 1947 
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Chart which accompanied statement of Secretary Snyder before the House Ways and Means Committee 
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Such cases accounted for approximately a quarter or 13,000 
of the 54,000 relief claims filed under the World War II tax, 
ind for an even greater proportion of the litigation under the 
World War II relief provisions. The elimination of this ad- 
ministrative burden would be highly desirable. 


Relief Provisions 

The generally prosperous condition of the country during 
the past five years, and the type of revisions outlined here 
would enable taxpayers generally to establish a fair and rea- 
gnable base for the measurement of defense profits. Although 
the need for relief would be greatly reduced, abnormal cases 
would remain. Equitable treatment in these cases is one of the 
most troublesome problems encountered in the administration 
fa defense or excess-profits tax. 

General tax provisions must necessarily be drafted with the 
typical firm in mind. Whether primary use is made of an earn- 
ings standard or of an invested-capital standard, cases will 
arise Where the tax might occasion serious hardship in the 
absence of relief. 

Although an earnings standard takes into account both dif- 
ferences in risk and differences in operating efficiency as re- 
flected in past earnings, it is inadequate for the new or rapid- 
lv growing firm whose profit potentialities have not vet been 
demonstrated. A similar problem arises where base-period 
earnings have been adversely affected by some abnormal or 
unusual occurrence beyond the taxpayer's control. 

The general relief provisions of World War II specified in 
considerable detail the circumstances under which taxpayers 
would be entitled to relief. The law encouraged the filing of 
about 54.000 claims for relief and was difficult to administer. 
The corporation seeking relief became the rule rather than 
the exception. 

The relief provisions should be revised to avoid extremes. 
The objective should be to provide a fair measure of relief 
which lends itself to reasonable administrative determination. 
New and growing firms confronted by risks which require a 
higher rate of return on invested capital than that allowed by 
the main provisions of the statute merit special attention. The 
records of the Bureau of Internal Revenue and the Excess 
Profits Tax Council provide guidance for the formulation of 
an appropriate general relief provision. The staff has assem- 
bled extensive materials on this subject for your consideration. 

Tax Rate 

The type of defense tax I have described must produce 
adequate revenue without involving very high marginal rates 
and without penalizing unduly corporations not sharing in the 
high level of profits. Excessively high rates tend to increase 
inflationary pressures because they induce waste and inef- 
ficiency. 

In the situation short of total war and in the absence of 
comprehensive economic controls, it is necessary to retain the 
economic incentives of our private-enterprise economy. None- 
theless, a properly designed profits tax is essential for a bal- 
anced anti-inflation program since economic controls and high- 
er taxes on individuals would be unfair unless high corporate 


profits carry their fair sharé of the tax load. 


I believe vou will agree that there would be little advan- 
tage, if any, in adopting this new tax if its rates were only a 
lew percentage points higher than those of the regular cor- 
oration income tax. Such a tax would impose additional bur- 
ens by way of taxpayers’ compliance and tax administration 
which would be warranted only if it produced significant 
amounts of revenue. At the same time, however, it is also de- 
sirable to avoid rates as high as the 85% per cent rate em- 
ployed in the last wartime tax. If under present conditions 
and in the absence of wartime production motivation corpora- 
tions were allowed to retain only a small part of any addi- 
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tional income they earn, they may not be left with sufficient 
incentive to maximize production. Under the present circum- 
stances a rate of around 75 per cent appears to be reasonable. 
This would mean a differential tax of 30 per cent over the 
regular 45 per cent corporation normal and surtax. 

The World War II excess-profits tax started with graduated 
rates. In 1942, however, graduation was eliminated and a flat 
over-all rate on all excess profits was substituted. It is our 
tentative conclusion that under present conditions graduation 
would not be necessary. It would tend to increase the top 
marginal rate, if the revenue objective is to be obtained, and 
is therefore likely to have less desirable incentive effects than 
a flat rate. 

To achieve the President’s revenue objective with a tax of 
the type I have described, and with a 75 per cent tax rate, it 
would be necessary to reduce base-period earnings by 25 per 
cent for purposes of computing the credit. This cutback of the 
base period to 75 per cent may be justified on grounds similar 
to those which underlay the cutback to 95 per cent in the 
World War II tax. It was the view of Congress then that firms 
in a position to use an earnings credit would, in effect. obtain 
an allowance equal to very high rates of return on their in- 
vested capital and would thus enjoy a big advantage over 
those restricted to the invested-capital base. This advantage 
is even greater now than it was under the old law. The fact 
that some defense profits predated Korea also supports some 
reduction in the credit based on pre-1950 earnings. 

It must be recognized that if the base-period-earnings credit 
is reduced, this tax will apply to some firms whose current 
profits are no higher than the average of their best three base- 
period years. For these firms the tax increase resulting from 
the 25 per cent reduction in the credit will be equivalent to a 
7/2 percentage point increase in the corporate rate. However, 
the over-all distribution of tax burdens under this profits tax 
will differ from an equal general corporate income tax rate 
increase. Firms whose earnings had declined below 75 pet 
cent of the three-year average would pay none of the increase. 
Firms with earnings between 75 and 100 per cent of this aver 
age would pay only a small portion of a flat increase. Finally, 
firms whose earnings had actually increased over this average 
would pay more than 7% per cent additional tax on their en- 
tire income, depending on how much their profits increased. 

I am limiting my comments to the more general features of 
the tax under consideration. The suggestions I have made for 
revision in the World War II tax, if that approach is adopted, 
are limited to the essentials underlying the concept of the tax. 
Since time during this session is short, you will doubtless want 
to confine this year’s legislation to basic essentials, deferring 
consideration of provisions having more restricted application 
to next year. 

As you know, the fair application of this type of tax re- 
quires a wide variety of detailed provisions. During the past 
several months the staff has assembled data bearing on the 
items I have mentioned and on many others. These investi- 
gations are going forward in the expectation that as your 
hearings and deliberations proceed you will have need for 
these materials. The staff will be prepared to present them at 
your convenience. 


Mindful of this Committee’s immediate response to the 
need for interim tax legislation earlier this year, I am con- 
fident that despite the complexities of profits taxation you 
will carry out the congressional mandate in the short time 
available. This will round out the 1950 interim tax program 
and bring the corporation-profits taxes into better alignment 
with the personal income tax. It will combat profiteering and, 
by narrowing the gap between expenditures and revenues, 
will contribute to the soundness of the Government’s finances 
and to the progress of the mobilization effort. 
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EXCESS TAXES ON PROFITS 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


gee THERE BE an excess tax on profits? Can taxa- 
tion be destructive of incentive and demoralize 
the strongest economic system in the world? 

To both questions, the answer is “yes.” 

Anyone who understands the operations of a business 
—the use of borrowed money or invested canit7|—must 
know that no company can plan its affairs on tbe basis 
of fluctuating tax rates. While taxes are computed on a 
given year’s earnings, they can have a far-reaching ef- 
fect for many years thereafter. 

The problem before Congress is to raise enough 
money to meet the needs of the defense proovam and 
at the same time keep the economic system strong 
enough to produce the goods required to sup7ly, first, 
the military orders and, second, civilian demand. 

This is an extraordinary obligation imposed upon 
American business and industry. 

As 4 result of the good earnings of the last few years, 
large amounts of profits have been invested in plant 
and equipment. America today can produce 50 per cent 
more than it could in 1939. 

But excessive taxation can deal a body blow to the 
American economy. It can accomplish what the Soviet 
regime would like to see accomplished—the creation in 
the United States of an artificial economy so frail that 
a deep depression could bring disaster. The damage of 
a chaotic economic situation could not be readily re- 
paired. It might swing America toward a socialistic 
economy irrespective of whether there is war or peace. 


One trouble with the excess-profits tax is its 
name. Radicals and pseudo-liberals think it has polit- 
ical oomph. They pressed hard at the last session of 
Congress to get an excess-profits-tax law enacted at 
once. They did extort a promise from the majority 
that, when the November session came, the law would 
be made retroactive to some date in 1950. This in 
itself is a devastating device when funds have been 
invested and operational programs have passed into 
history. 

The House Ways and Means Committee met last 
week to consider such legislation. With an arbitrariness 
seldom witnessed in Congress, hearings were virtually 
limited to a few witnesses, and the people in American 
business generally were told, in true authoritarian fash- 
ion, that no more would be heard. 

This is a very poor way for the Democratic majority 
to respond to an electorate which has just shown signs 
ef dissatisfaction with that same majority party. 

Many business organizations have spent months on 


the preparation of alternate tax plans. These should be 
given thorough consideration. 

The main reason why an excess-profits tax of the 
type we had in World War II should never be enacted 
agin is that it benefits the larger companies which are 
well-heeled financially and hurts immeasurably the 
smaller companies which need profits so as to build up 
working capital. 

It is nonsensical to propose a $25,000 credit and say 
this will take care of “small business.” The struggling 
fourth or fifth company in an industry where three 
companies do the major share of the volume is not 
“small business” any more. It is equally absurd to say 
that there will be “hardship” provisions and a “growth 
formula” in the new law to take care of growing com- 
panies. The record and the evidence of treatment of 
such cases by the Government as a result of the appli- 
cation of the World War II excess-profits-tax law does 
not bear out any such promises. 


If the Democratic Party wants to earn the title © 
of “friend of the monopolies,” if it wants to deprive = 
smaller companies of the opportunity to offer real com- 
petition to the bigger fellows—if, in short, it wants to 
discourage competition altogether by giving the estab- 
lished companies a virtual franchise in their respective | 
industries—then the wartime excess-profits tax is just” 
the thing for the reactionary Administration and a re- 4 
actionary Congress to adopt. 

The truth is that the excess-profits-tax law was and 
is a law of special privilege. It is class legislation of | 
the worst sort. 

\/hat is the answer? A straight tax across the boards,” 
applying to every type of business in the same way. 
The point at which such a tax should stop in order to 
maintain incentive is no different from the point to be 
reached in any other form of taxation. The Congress, 
after all, must decide how far it can go in the direction 
of high taxes. That issue isn’t the real one involved if) 
an excess-profits tax. 

The real issue is one of favoritism in permitting mod- 
erate taxes on the profits of companies with large it* 
vested capital and with a high range of profits in the 
years selected as the base period, while competitors pay 
higher tax rates. 

It is incumbent upon Congress to listen to all side 
before it throws a monkey wrench into the Americafl 
private enterprise system. We must hope that the mon- 
key wrench will be thrown aside altogether and that an 
equitable system of taxing profits will be adopted. 
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LEFT: The American machine harvesting sunflower seed in a field 
near Buenos Aires has been adapted to its work by an ingenious, 
Argentine-designed attachment. BELOW: A prospective buyer sees 
jor himself the long fleece of a prize-winning Argentine sheep, 
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L evesroce shows are national events in 
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The similarity of conditions on the Argentine pampa and our 
own prairies makes our farm equipment particularly suitable. 

With four branches in Argentina, The National City Bank of 
New York is especially well equipped to assist in financing the 
movement of goods between the two countries. For information, 
call or write Overseas Division at Head Office. 


NCB Travelers Checks protect travel funds. Buy them at your bank, 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 WallStreet « 67 Branches in Greater New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 






Every 3 seconds 
a customer is 
served overseas 













